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THE FIRST WAITS. 
A MEDITATION FOR ALL. 
By the Auther of “ John Halifax, Gent.” 
So, Christmas is here sgaia !— 
While the house sleeps, quiet as death, 
‘Neath the midnight moon comes the Waits’ shrill tune 
And we listen and beid our breath 


The Christmas that never was— 
On this foggy November sir, 

With clear pale gleam, like the ghost of a dream, 
It ie painted every where. 


The Christmas that might bave been— 
It is borne in the far-off sound, 

Down the empty strect, with the tread of feet 
That lie silent underground. 


The Christmas that yet may be— 
Like the Bethlehem etar, leads kind: 

Yet our life chimes past, hour by hour, fast, fast, 
Few before—and many behind. 


The Christmas we have and hold, 
With a tremulous teuder strain, 
Half joy, half fears—Be the psalm of the years, 


“ Grief passes, blessings remain!" 


The Christmas that sure 
Let us think of, at fire 
When church bells will so 
Which the neighbors pase tc 


will come, 
le fa 


nd o'¢ 





r one small green mound, 
prayer. 


The Christmas that God will give— 
Long all these are o'er, 

When is day nor nigbt, for the Lams is our Light, 
And we live for evermore. 


after 


—————— ee 

THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET. 

Ovr artist, Mr. Davis, some time since sent us 
a sketch which we reproduce on page 49. Itrepre- 
sents our troops in New Orleans “swapping” their 
rations of flour for tropical fruits and other farm- 
produce in the markets of New Orleans. Flour 
has long been extremely scarce at New Orleans ; 
our brave boys, who receive a fair modicum of it 
daily as part of their ration, manage to dispose of 
it in market in such a way as, to use their own 
words, “to live like fighting cocks” The scene 


is rather a striking one. 


THE WRECK OF THE “MONITOR,” 
Boou—boom! 
How the huge waves smite her side— 
The waves she has lomg defied, 
In mockery of her doom! 


Hark—hark! 
The massy rivet snaps! 
The jointed armor gapes! 
The prompt wave rushes dark! 


Creak-——creak ! 
The great pumps labor fast! 
The eager men rash past, 
With sweat-disfigured cheek. 


Toi!—toil ! 
For a ship appears in sight: 
But faster comes the night, 
Aud the waves with fury boil. 


Mere--more ! 
The floods to the hot fires creep, 
And the cannonry of the deep 
Bates not a single roar. 
Haste—haste ! 
Ye eager friends within hail! 
Your perilous scheme will fail 
If bat one breath you waste! 
Quick—quick! 
Lower the swiftest boat: 
Death has them by the throat, 
And darkness gathers fast! 
3lack—black ! 
Are the mighty rolling waves: 
But the bout a handful ‘sayes, 
And now once more tums back. 
Vain—vain ! 
The sea, with an awful frown, 
Beats the mailed warrior down— 


He never will rise again! 


Swift—swift! 
Sinks the pride of the Union tars, 
Away from the glowing stars 

To the sullen ooze and drift. 


OUR NEW SERIAL. 
— p= 
Ix this Number we conclude Mr. 
Wikre Cotixs’s magnificent Tale, 
NO NAME; and we begin the publi- 
cation of a New Story by the Author 
of “Mary Barron,” entitled 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


This will be followed, in March, by a 
New Serial Work of Fiction by 
CHARLES READE, D.CL, 


Author of “Ir 1s wever Too Late To 
MeEnp,’* ete. 
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THE OPENING OF THE MISSIS- 
SLPPL 
N view of the characteristic perseverance of the 
American people, the repulse at Vicksburg, 
and the annoying raids of the rebel guerrillas 
upon our supply trains and railway communica- 
tions out West, only render it the more certain 
that within a given space of time we shall re- 
open the Mississippi River. Our people are not 
the sort of men whom obstacles frighten or re- 
verses weary. The greater the difficulties the 
greater the energy put forth to overcome them. 
Like our forefathers the English, who always 
began their wars by getting soundly thrashed by 
their enemies, and only commenced to achieve 
success when it was thought they were ex- 
hausted, we are warming to the work with each 
mishap, and learning from each defeat how to 
secure victory hereafter. Let no man doubt for 
an instant but that our armies and our fleets will 
accomplish the business of opening the Missis- 
sippi. 

It may serve to encourage the faint-hearted 
to state that the expeditions fitted out for the 
purpose of opening that river are entirely with- 
out parallel in >i-. sy, No monarch of Europe 
ever gathered tu. ther so many men, so many 
vessels of war, and so many guns for any single 
purpose. If the figures were printed they would 
remind the reader of the semi-fabulous records 
of the expedition of Xerxes for the conquest of 
Greece. In comparison with the force com- 
manded by M‘Clernand, Grant, Banks, Porter, 
and Farragut, the allied expedition to the Crim- 
ea was an insignificant affair. Napoleon had 
perhaps more men when he set out for the in- 
vasion of Russia; but he had no naval force, 
while Porter commands a fleet which alone 
would constitute a respectable national navy. 
The British army under Wellington, which car- 
ried on the Peninsula War, was less than eny 
of the flying columns of our army of the Missis- 
sippi. Lord Clyde crushed the rebellion in In- 
dia, and reduced 100,000,000 people to subjection 
with fewer men than Grant commands. Should 
the war be finally settled by a pitched battle in 
the heart of Mississippi, as Jeff Davis shrewdly 
predicts, the forces engaged will probably be 
twice as numerous as those that fought at Wa- 
terloo, and our army ought to exceed that of 
the rebels by a large percentage. 

If it be asked why, with so many advantages 
and so vast a development of strength, we seem 
to make so liftle headway, the answer is, that it 
is easier to hold a strong-hold than to take it. 
The rebels choose their position, fortify them- 
selves, throw up earth-works, dig rifle-pits, 
plant their guns, and wait for us. If we suc- 
ceed, against such odds, in taking their works, 
as we did at Fort Donelson, they fall back and 
repeat the performance elsewhere: and with so 
vast a territory as theirs, there is plenty of room 
for repeated defeats and repeated retreats to new 
strong-holds. In the end, there can be but one 
result: but it must not be forgotten that if our 
resources and our strength are great, and our 
hopes high, the job we have undertaken is of 
the most monstrous character, and its progress 
will most certainly ‘‘try men’s souls” at the 
North. 














THA LOUNGE. 


FAIR PLAY. 

Ir there is any maxim which peculiarly «xpress- 
es the true spirit of American civilization ic is Fair 
Play for all. Our system rests upon a very simple 
doctrine—equal human rights based upon a com- 
mon humanity. The departure in practice from 
that original doctrine has inevitably brought us to 
this sanguinary war, which is the struggle of the 
nation to restore its practice to its true faith and 
fundamental principle. In obedience to the in- 
stinct, as vital in states as in individuals, which 
temporarily subordinates every right, every guar- 
antee, every principle, and every law to the para- 
mount necessity of self-preservation, the President, 
Commander-in-Chief, has decreed emancipation in 
the chief slave secticn of the country. Precisely 
as by his order, and by the necessity of the case, 
the lives of citizens are taken in battle, without 
due ordinary process of law, as by the same order 
and necessity the supply trains and property which 
aid the rebellion are without process of law cut off 
and seized; and in obedience to the rule of com- 
mon sense that in a state of war all persons con- 
cerned are either friends or foes, and are accord- 
ingly to be protected or coerced, he has, in the 
only way possible, summoned all the friends ot the 
Union and the country to the national standard 
promising that all whose liberty is restrained by 
the rebels shall be protected by the supreme na- 
tional power. 

It is a war-measure which involves the most 
vital consequences to the civilization and develop- 
ment of a class of human beings, who have hitherto 
been the subjects of the mest remorseless oppres- 
sion. In peace the power to take the step was 
dormant and could not be exercised. But the war 
upon the Government, waged by those who wished 
to perpetuate the injustice, awakes that sleeping 
power, clothes the President with that magnificent 








authority, and callmg God and the world to wit- 
ness the rectitude of his purpose, and invoking the 
divine blessing and the national support upon an 
ac just in itself, and justified by the national peril, 
he has spoken the word which is an ediet of fair 
play to every man in the land: which at once re- 
leases a people which has been outraged, and a na- 
tion which has been unwillingly privy to injustice. 
It clears the individual conscience and the national 
escutcheon. It is an invocation of the spirit of the 
Constitution to save its form—being merely an ex- 
ercise of that supreme and irresponsible discretion, 
vested by the fundamental law in its chief magis- 
trate, during « state of war, for its own protection. 

This is the spirit in which the noble picture in 
this day's paper is conceived. It is a summary of 
the scope of t!,> act, looking before andafter. The 
picture shows what was in America, and what shall 
be. It commemorates the restoration o/ the na- 
tion to the faith of the fathers, and to their ex- 
pressed intention in the practice of the Govern- 
ment they formed, and it depicts at a stroke the 
sublime scope of a measure which is in its form 
simply a necessary military order. 

Mr. Nast reveals in this work not only the mas- 
terly skill of the artist and the eye of the poet, but 
the perception of the patriot and the beart of the 
man. His picture presents the equal humanity of 
the colored race. It shows them swayed by the 
same emotions, inspired by the same hopes, capable 
of the same human development, as those of us who 
belong to another race. For America does not say 
that all men are equal in any thing but rights. 
But it does say, and, please God, will forever say 
and maintain, that all men, whether of the Shem- 
itic or anti-Shemitic families, whether Mongolians 
or Caucasians, whether Saxons or Celts, whether 
Asians, Africans, Europeans, or Americans, are 
men, and therefore are born with a natural equality 
of right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 





TO THE LOUNGER IN THE NEXT BOX. 

Ir every Lounger could take a part in all the 
conversation which he hears around him and which 
greatly interests him, what a general talking he 
would keep up! I was very anxious, for instance, 
the other evening, when, dining at a chop-house, I 
heard a pleasant voice in the next box remark, 
‘* Well, I don’t think the negroes are worth the 
half-million of lives they are costing us"—I pas 
anxious, I say, to put my head over the box and 
say, “ Well, what then?” 

The remark which I heard is said in a great 
i.any boxes, and thought in a great many more. 
W nat is the sense of it? Suppose you do or do 
not; think that the security of equal rights to every 
man is worth a war, what do you think of a war 
to save a nation from causeless and cruel destruc- 
tion? That isthe question. We had not the op- 
tion of not fighting, except upon the condition of 
submission to the demands of the enemy. There 
had been no unconstitutional act upon the part of 
the Government—was there? friend in the next 
box! The new party in power did not even con- 
trol Congress, did they ? 

—What do you say? That they had made a 
great row about Slavery? Certainly they had 
freely diseussed it. Was that unconstitutional ? 
They had said that they to keep it within 
the States where it was. as that unconstitu- 
tional ? 

The friends of slavery, on the other hand, said 
they liked it. Did any body infringe their right 
to say so? They said they would carry it every 
where. Did any body propose any other than a 
perfectly constitutional resistance? Meanwhile 
they annulled, so far as they could, the Constitu- 
tional right of free discussion. They imprisoned 
and sold into slavery free citizens of other parts of 
the country. They brutally smote a Senator to 
the floor— 

—Hallo ! you friend in the next box! you thiuk 
the friends of liberty were aggravating, do you? 
Well, these things were rules before the question 
arose into general public discussion. The offense 
of the North was that it chose to resist constitu- 
tionally the effort of the South to subvert the Gov- 
ernment quietly and overrun the country with its 
extremely “ peculiar institution.” 

Do you say the North passed Personal Liberty 
bills? Did you ever read one of them? Do you 
know what they proposed? Of course you do not. 
But even assuming them to be exactly what you 
suppose them to be, that is, a legalized State re- 
sistance to the national law, have you asked why 
they were passed? Simply because your friends 
of the slave-holding interest had for many years 
absolutely nullified the national Constitution by 
State laws imprisoning and selling citizens of other 
States without the least of crime, You 
think that the Personal Liberty laws of the North 
were very “aggravating,” what do you think of 
the Personal Slavery laws of the South? 

You are perfectly right in saying that one wrong 
does not excuse another, But even allowing that 
they were wrongs, it does not lie in the mouths of 
those who have done infinitely worse wrongs, and 
who proposed no change, to make this objection. 
The Personal Liberty laws were in no sense such a 
flat and scornful violation of the Constitution as 
the laws of the South enslaving free citizens. But 
even had they been so, the course of the discon- 
tented Southerners was clearly to say, “‘ Here, we 
will give up our enslaving laws of your citizens, 
and we will guarantee you the same rights of 
speech that you secure to us, and do you repeal 
your Personal Liberty laws.” 

They chose not to do so. They chose to shout 
that we trampled upon the Constitution, and then 
they fired upon the flag. Now what would you 
have done? You say that the slaves are not worth 
such bloodshed. Then you would have surren- 
dered. You would have said: “Any thing for a 
quiet house. We will repeal our liberty bills, and 
you shall keep your slavery bills. You shall hang 
people who say what you do not like, and we will 
mob them. You shall take your slaves into the 
Territories, and we will help you. You shall bring 








them North, an! sell them here at your pleasure. 
Don't let us quarrel about negroes, who are only 
fit for slaves.” 

Friend in the next box, if the nation had said 
this, who do you think that history would have 
recorded as only fit for slaves? 

—_—_———_ 
“ROMOLA.” 

Tuk novel of “ Romola,” by the author of “ Adam 
Bede,” which is now publishing in Harper's Maga- 
zine, is one of the most striking stories that has of 
late appeared in English literature. The lofty tone, 
the power, the freshness and the beauty of the work, 
are all remarkable, while it is the most signal proof 
of the affluent genius of the author. Turning away 
from England, and the life, and motives, and char- 
acters of to-day, she steps back four centuries; plants 
herself in Florence; makes the daughter of an old 
Italian scholar of the revival of letiers her hero- 
ine; a young Greek, bright and shallow, her hero; 
weaves her plot of the threads of tragical fate that 
interlace two natures so entirely different; sur- 
rounds it with the most vivid and picturesque 
grouping of the costume, the conversation, the spir- 
it and life of the time; and develops her hego and 
heroine into two of the most individual creations 
of modern fiction—one of the few heroines iz liter- 
ature whose lofty beauty and womanly soul im- 
press the reader as they affect her lover, and one 
of the few hefoes whose fascination is as intelligible 
as his weakness. 

The story is not yet ended, nor is the catastrophe 
discernible. But no woman has written a tale of 
such interest and power since “‘ Jane Eyre,” al- 

“Romola” differs as entirely from ‘‘ Jane 
as the Florence of four centuries ago from 
the Yorkshire of last year. 


SUPPOSE, AND SUPPOSE. 

Suppose that a Cavalier, in the time of the great 
civil war in England, had said in the King’s camp 
at , or in his court at Oxford, “‘ Sire, 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads are both guilty. 
They are both responsible for the war. The limit 
of the prerogative is not the cause, but only the 
subject, of the war. Let us look to our own faults. 
Let us correct ourselves, your Majesty, and let us 
tell the Parliament that all its rights shall be con- 
ceded.” 

Suppose that, after talking to the King in this 
vein for an hour or two, the Cavalier had added, 
as he was leaving the royal presence, “ But, of 
course, the prerogative must be maintained, ycar 
Majesty ; of course, of course.” 

Do you think that Charles would have counted 
much upon the sympathy or service of that gentle- 
man? Would he have called him to his Privy 
Council? Would he have given him a responsible 
command upon the eve of Edgehill or Marston 
Moor ? 

Suppose that the same words, changing King to 
Parliament, had been spoken by a member of the 
Commons. Would Hampden have trusted him? 
Would Pym have counseled with him? Would 
Cromwell have tolerated him? Would it not have 
been perfectly clear that such a Cavalier would 
have been willing to see the King defeated, and 
such a Roundhead to see the Parliament hum- 
bled ? 

Or again, suppose that in the Continental Con- 
gress a man had said, “ Gentlemen, we have cer- 








tainly very much aggravated the Kiag. If Lord 
North has been too slow, we have been 


too fast. We ought to have averted the war. 
When our General, the worthy Mr. Washington, 
of Virginia, says to Governor Trugibull that ‘ per- 
sons who are preying upon the vitals of their coun- 
try ought not to be suffered to stalk at large,’ he 
forgets himself; he overlooks the important truth 
that a state of war is exactly the same as a state 
of peace. In fact, gentleman, if we are to coun- 
tenance such an extravagant document as the hot- 
headed gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Jefferson, 
has prepared, where is this war to end? How can 
we ever hope to make peace with Great Britain ? 
Let us never be deluded into forgetfulness of the 
fact that when war is once established as this is, 
the only hope of fighting to a successful issue lies, 
not in swords and cannon, which always exasperate 
people, but in palm-branches, and smooth talk, and 
buncomb, at which if the enemy sneer, they only 
show their ill-manners. And why should we be 
ill-mannered because they are? Does an impo- 
liteness excuse an impoliteness ?” 

And so on, and so on, for a couple of hours. 
Don’t you think that is the spirit that would have 
given us the victory? Don't you think that is the 
policy that would have overthrown North, and hu- 
miliated King George, and have brought every na- 
tion in the world to our side, full of sympathy and 
respect? If you had heard those words, would 
you not have believed that you heard Washing- 
ton, or Adams, or Jefferson, or Otis, or Patrick 
Henry, or General Greene, or Christopher Gads- 
den, or Old Put? Would you ever for an instant 
have imagined that it was Conway, or Charles Lee, 
or Benedict Arnold, who was speaking ? 

There might be many similar suppositions made 
by an ingenious mind; but these will answer for 
to-day. 





RIGHTS AND THEIR VIOLATIONS, 

Mr. Brecuer seems to fall under the high dis- 
pleasure of the Conservatives. A few weeks since, 
while he was attending to a Maine regiment at his 
church in the evening, they daubed his house with 
filth; and a few evenings since they threatened to 
mob bim if he lectured in a town in New Jersey. 
Nevertheless he did lecture, and the only Conserva- 
tive demonstration was a hooting and howling as 
he returned to the cars. Now it is an interesting 
and suggestive fact that if, instead of ministering 
to our soldiers, he had gone to his church to set 
forth the sinfulness of Northern men in exasperat- 
ing Wigfall and Toombs, his house would not have 
been defiled. And if he had gone to Elizabeth to 
lecture the Jerseymen upon their duty of letting 
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our wayward sisters go, the Conservatives would 
not have threatened trouble. We do not know the 
subject of his lecture. But we judge, as the Con- 
servatives probably judged, from his antecedents, 
that there was danger he might say that people 
ought not to seil other people’s babies merely be- 
cause they were poor and helpless; aud that is a 
little more than Conservatism can stead. 

We say Conservatism, and we sav it advisedly. 
The party which claims that name te-day is the 
party which has always favored and incited riots 
for the suppression of free speec’s in time of perfect 
quiet, and which now complains because in a time 
of extreme public peril some few men have been 
silenced by the Government. The party which to- 
day assumes to be Conservative is the party which 
has always said, when the peace has been broken by 
a mob on account of a speech or lecture which the 
inciters of the mob did not like, ‘‘ Of course ; served 
him right. Let him shut up his d—— month!” 
The leaders of the pu: lic riots ia Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and New Yo.!. and Syracuse, in the win- 
ters of 1859-60, were .vhat is called “ respectable” 
men, under whose guidance and support the rabble 
acted; and these ‘‘ respectable” men are now the 
chief pillars of the Conservative party, which is so 
overwhelmed at the arbitrary invasion of the rights 
of speech by that hoary and appalling despot, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Moreover, this same Conservative party is the 
same party which at that time frankly and openly 
defended the destruction of the plainest constitu- 
tional rights at the South. If a man was tarred 
and feathered in Georgia or Arkansas, “* Of course,” 
they said, ‘‘ why didn’t he hold his ? Ifwe 
could only force these fellows to be t here at 
the North, we shouldn't all be in danger of being 
bung when we go into a slave State.” 

On the other hand, when Toombs lectured in 
Boston, was he mobbed? When Yancey made a 
tour through the North, in the very heat of a tre- 
mendous political canvass, was he mobbed? When, 
a little earlier, the dull Simms and the sentimental 
Thompson lectured in the Lyceums—were they 
mobbed? No, never. The newspapers of this 
pseudo-conservatism unblushingly declare that the 
‘* Free-speech party” is very zealous for its own 
speech, and very inimical to that of others. It is 
simply untrue. A street-mob gathered against an 
unpopulgr speaker by the anti-slavery party in this 
country is an event almost, if not altogether un- 
known. While the innumerable threats and riot- 
ous attempts against the free public discussion of 
important public questions by American citizens 
have always been instigated, and often led by those 
who now claim, as they then claimed, to be Con- 
servative; and, therefore, while we would not hold 
any party responsible for the excesses of its indi- 
vidual members, the truth of history justifies us in 
the assertion that the spirit of the Conservative 
party in this country has favored and still favors 
the most lawless and dangerous assaults upon in- 
dividual rights. 

To attempt to extenuate such street-mobs by the 
arrest by Government in time of war of men who 
are trying to embarrass and defeat its efforts to save 
itself from destruction is futile and foolish. The 
Government has not suppressed free speech. It 
has tolerated not cnly honest criticism but the most 
venomous attacks in the interest of disunion and re- 
bellion. In the confusion of the sudden burst of 
the war it stopped Schnabel’s mouth for a little 
bay na open ie. wore 

allandigham, an Buren, Rynders to 
say bo wy hn they ehose. We d do 
not claim the Government is i or has 
made no mistakes. But wedo claim, and history 
will confirm, that the friends of that Government, 
those who brought it into power and those who sus- 
tain it now, are not only the ec cial friends of the 
natural rights of all men, bat uf the constitational 
privileges of American citizens—while the party 
that now calls itself Conservative not only denies 
the rights of man, but systematically, in time of 
perfect peace, connives at the violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens. 





A PLUM FOR THE DISCONSOLATE. 


THERE is one consolation in contemplating the 
Proclamation, and that is, that one man, at least, 
is pleased. Whatman? No other than our way- 
ward sister Van Buren. On the 13th of July, 1849, 
he made a speech in Cleveland, Ohio. Will you 
taste a plum from it, this fine morning? Hers it 
is, at your service: 

“Yet there is one thing which remains to be done to 
perfect this proud fabric (the government), and render it 
as enduring as time. Strike the manacles from the slave, 
and elevate him to the position of a moral, rational, in- 
telligent, and, if need be, A POLITICAL BEING |” 

It is clear what Mr. Van Buren went to Wash- 
ington for. It was to urge the President not to 


falter. And the President has done the very thing | 


which our wayward sister thought was the only 
thing wanting to make the government eternal! 





CHANCE IN BATTLE. 


Sim Epwarp Cust, a retired British General, 
who was contemporary with all the great wars of 
this century, has been writing their annals. Two 
of his volumes cover the first nine years of the cen- 
tury, including the battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Eylau, Jena, and Wagram ; Trafalgar and Copen- 
hagen; Assaye, Laswarree, Delhi, Agra; afd 
Talavera—with lesser fights by sea and land. 

Such a book has a most timely interest ; and one 
of its chief morals is the truth which General Na- 
pier always so strongly stated, that the event of 
every battle is in a great degree a matter of chance. 
In a position favorable to cavalry, a dashing charge 
may turn defeat into victory. Or again, as at 
Waterloo, an unseen road, which Napok sn did not 
know, may baffle the shrewdest plan, and wrest 
from your hands the victory already 

Thus, in speaking of Marengo, which was the 
first overwhelming triumph of the First Consul— 
making him, ag General Cust thinks, Emperor—-he 





says: ‘* The personal fame accruing to him as the 
victor and director of the contest has been greatly 
exaggerated. The battle was clearly lost at four 
o'clock ; and had the Austrian General been where 
he ought to have been, there was nothing in the 
renewed combinations of Napoleon which could 
have carried the day. But when the Austrians 
were surprised, and at, one blow deprived both of 
Melas and De Zach, so slight an event as a success- 
ful charge of cavalry was enough to change com- 
pletely the state of affairs, and to convert defeat 
into victory.” 

If we bore such facts in mind, we should not 
suffer ourselves to be profoundly depressed or fool- 
ishly elated by the success of any single engage- 
ment. We should neither suppose that “ the back- 
bone of the rebellion” was broken because Vicks- 
burg, for instance, was taken; nor that there was 
no longer any hope for mankind and civil liberty 
because Burnside was not successful at Fredericks- 
burg. Marengo alone would certainly not have 
made Napoleon Emperor. So no single victory, 
but continued success alone, will subdue the revel- 





AN AMUSING BOOK. 


Mr. Sternen C. Masser, otherwise ‘‘ Colonel 
Jeems Pipes of Pipesville,” has in the press of 
Carleton an autobiographical work, called ‘+ Drift- 
ing About.” The title precisely expresses the 
scope and character ofthe book. ‘ Colonel Jeems” 
carries his reader with him all over the -vorld. He 
drifts from Botany Bey to St. Peter's ; from eating 
Po with the King of the Sandwich Islands to rid- 
ing upon a donaey through the bazars of Cairo. 
From California and Oregon and Australia he 
passes to India, where he arrives during the Sepoy 
rebellion. His shrewd eye shows him in all these 
lands and scenes the most striking and amusing 
points, and his ready pen nimbly sketch s them for 
the companions who wish to have all the pleasure 
of drifting without the anneyaness. And as the 
work will be ‘‘ comically Mustrated,” w Woever se- 
lects ‘‘Colonel Jeems” as his guide, philosopher, 
and friend ina rapid cireumma vigation of the globe 
will hardly fail to be diverted and instructed. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Hoyt ror tux Lazy.—The sun wouldn't be es bright 
as he is if it were not for his early rising. 
tie 
NURSERY RHYMES. 

There was a young lady of Bicester, 
One day that her lover had kissed her, 

She seenfed quite perplexed, 

And to show she was vexed 
She gave such a slap to her sister. 











There was_a young lady of Leeds, 

Her eyes Were the bigness of beads; 
When they said, “Do you squint?” 
She replied, “I've got lint, 

Which i put to my nose when it bleeds.” 





There was a young lady of Harrow, 
Who would go to church in a barrow; 
It stack in the aisle, 
And she eaid, with a smile, 
“They build these here churches too parrow." 
eo —JSO 


The first apple was eaten by the first pair. 





“+ Man is placed in this world a a spectator; when he is 





tired of at all the novelties about him, and net 
till then, does he desire to be made acyuainted with the 
causes that create these wonders. 

We are 


told that in they sheer sheep by ma- 

chinery. We should have this had been a cheer 
imposswility. 

The nan that forgets a great deal that bas happened 


has a better memory than be who remembers a great deal 
that never happened, 








We are told to “take care;" but it comes soon enough 
whether we want to take it or not. 





One kind of mortar is designed.to fill up chinks ; anoth- 
er to make them. 


Judy Bral having been requested to open some 
oysters, efter them about for aome time, ex- 
claimed, ** ee my conscience, then, but they are mighty 
hard to ~«#/ 


accidents may be avoided in winter by keeping 
the horses’ shoes ami the driver's bottle well corked. 











A correspondent writes to ask how much the waist of 
time measures round? 





Mosquitoes are like doctors, they never let blood without 
running up « bill. 


A man cut off by his baker for non-payment o: his bill 
is “ struck off the rolls.” 








who like so much to talk their min’ should 
80) try to mind their talk. 
-—— oo 
Lines Warrrex on Giass.—The following lines are vis- 
ible on a window-pane of the Hotel des Pays-las, Spa, 
Belgium: 


“1793, 
T love but one, and only 
Oh, Damon, thou art he; 
Love thou but one, and only one, 
And let that one be me. 





Why should the stars be the best astronomers ’—Be- 
cause they have studded (studied) the heavens ever since 








A girl recently stole a pair of gloves, givir Py 
that she only wished to keep ber hand in. 

A garrylous barber ha to be called on to shave 
a celebrated *+How shall I shave you, 


wit, asked 
Sir?” “In silence,” was the reply. 


Why ate s pin and a poker like a blind man ?—Because 
they bave no eyes. 








Beauty is a stronger wooer than loving words; so the 
women woo us more than we do them. 
It sounds oddly that a ship of war, when at sea, keeps 
every one of her guns in port. 
i 


When are gloves unsalable?—When they are kept op 
hand. 








Are the mirmutes relating to an affair of honor always 





drawn up by the seconds? 





| 1: we grasp quicksilver, it elips through the fingers; and 
this is apt 20 be the caso with most silver. 


— ——-- 
Tressures in the money-market are far lees pleasant to 
young people than pressures in the love-tmarket. 
- eaten 
The commonest way to steal is to buy and not pay. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








CONGRESS. 

On Wednesday, January J, in the Senate, the Military 
Committee made a report arding the swords of honor 
belonging to the late rebel General Twiggs, The Com- 
mittee recommend that one of the swords be bestowed 
upon General Butler, another deposited in the library of 
the Military Academy at West Point, and the thin! be 
preserved in the Patent Office as a trophy of the rebei 
lion. A bill to reimburse Minnesota for expenditures in 
curred in suppressing Indian hostilities was referred to 
the Military Committee. The resolution regarding State 
prisoners was then taken up, and Senator Field, of New 
Jersey, made a speech defending the policy of suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus, et. The bili empowering the 
President to issue letters of marque ws referred to the 
Naval Committee. The bill forfeiting the pay of officers 
of the army who are absent from their duties over thirty 
days was paseed. A bill was introduced repealing so much 
of the act establishing the grade of line officers in the navy 
as authorizes the appointment of rear-admirals and com- 
modores on the retired list; referred to the Naval Com- 
mittee. After an executive seasion the Senate adjourned. 
——In the House, a resolution denouncing General Grant 
ior issuing an order expelling the Jews from his depart- 
ment was laid on the table by a vote of 56 against &. 
A resolution of thanks to General Butler for his energet- 
ic, able, and humane admini«tration of affairs in the De- 
partment of the Gulf was offered. A motion to ley it on 
the table wae negatived—27 against 77. The resolution 
was then laid aside. The debate on the Bankrupt Bill 
woe then resumed, and several members spoke in favor 
of the messure. As a test of the sense of the House on 
the subject, a motion was made to lay the bill on the ta- 
bie, which was rejected by a vote of 1 yeas against 66 
nays. The further consideration of the bill was then post- 
poned til! Thumday week, and the House adjourned. 

On Thareday, in the Senate, the Military Commit- 
tee reported tmelethe bill to raise volunteers for the defense 
of Keutucky, with an amendment asa substitute. A joint 
resolution giving the thanks of Congress tu General Hose- 
erans end his army, for their gallantry at Murfreesboro, 
was referred. The bill to tax bank-bille and fractional 
currency was taken up, and Senator Sherman, of Obio, 
made a epeech in support of the measure. The debate on 
the bill for the dize! eof state prisoners was then re. 
eumed, Senator Savlsbury, of Delaware, severely de- 
nounced the Administration, while Senator Antheny, of 
Rhode Island, defended the Government. After an exec 
utive session the Senate adjourned. ——In the House, a bill 
was reported providing ways and means for the support of 
the Government. The Treasury Bank bill was reported 
back with a negative recommendation. A resolution ten- 
dering the thanks of the House to General Butler, for hi« 
able administration of the affairs of the Department of the 
Gulf, was adopted by a vote “f 83 to 28. A resolution call. 
ing for a detailed report of op-™tions connected with the 
negroes at Port Royal, and in Georda, was laid of the ta- 
ble—51 against 50. On motion of Mr. Dunn, it was re 
solved that the Attorney-General be requested to inform 
the House whether the law for the confiscation of rebel 
property has been enforced in the District of Columbia, 
and if not, the reason for delaying the execution of the 
same. A resolution, asking the Secretary of the Treasury 
why he has not provided the means for paying the army, 
and why the bonds heretofore authorized to be sold, if 
necessary, to make such payments, have not been sold, 
was adopted. The credentials of the member elect from 
the second district of Virginia, Mr. John B. M’Leod, were 
presented and referred. In Committee of the Whole a 
long and interesting debate occurred on national questions, 
in which Messrs. Stevens of Pennsylvania, Dunlap of 
Kentucky, Thomas of Massachusetts, Olin of New York, 
and Levejoy of Iliuois participated 

On Friday, 7th, in the Senate, a bill for the construction 
of a ship canal from the Mixeiesippi River to Lake Michi- 
gen, 60 as to admit of the passage of armed vessels, and to 
enlarge the locks of Brie and Oswego canals in New York, 
a them to the aly the Northern likes, was 


prov for the panishment of persepe 

in the rict thr Ay TIT 
of States, was passed. Senatar Collamer o MU 
authorining suits to be instituted by perseus who may 
have been wronged by reason of summary arrest, aud for 
the transfer of such sults to the Cirtuit Court of the United 
States. The bill was referted tothe Judiciary Committee. 
The joint resolutiom for the prompt payment of the army 
and navy was reported back by the Finance Committee, 

—In the House, reports for and against raising volan- 
tecrs for the defense of Ternesaee, were presented by the 
Military Committee, The bill making appropriations for 
the executive, beviclative, and judicial déepartoients ot the 
Government was passed. The (onsiflar and Diploniatic 
Appropriation bill was passed. The remainder of the ste 
sion was devoted to general debate on nafional topits, in 
which Messre, Bingham, Cox, Biddle, awd Norton purtici- 
pated. . 

Both Heuses adjourned till Monday. 

On Monday, 12th, in the Senate, the bill providing for a 
further issue of bonds and United States notes, with « view 
to the prompt payment of the army and navy, was passed. 
A resvlution requesting the President to inform the Senate 
what measures have been taken to enforce the Confiscation 
bill, and if any additional legilation is necessary for the 
enforcement of such act, was adopted. A resolution re- 
questing the Committee on the Conduct of the War to re- 
port the causes of the non-execution of the Confiscation act, 
especially in the District of Columbia, was adopted. No- 
tice was given of a bill for thé consolidation of regiments 
in the field, and to facilitate the return of absentees from 
the army. The bill relative to arbitrary arrests was taken 
up, and Senator Wilkinson, of Minnesota, made a speech, 
in which he charged the Democrats with plotting to break 
up the Government, and Quarter-master General Meigs 
avd Adjutant-Generel Thomas with disloyalty. The bill 
to raise volunteers for the defense of Kentucky was passed 
by a vote of 23 against 18._—In the House, « resolution 
to discharye the Ways and Means Committee from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill reducing the duty on im- 
ported paper, and that the same be considered in the House 
forthwith, was laid op the table. The committee were in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the 
duty on rags, A joint resolution, ratifying and approving 
of the Presideat’s emancipation proclamation was intro- 
duced, and a motion to lay it on the table was d 
to—50 against &. The subject was then referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. A resolution directing inquiry as 
to the expediency of granting one hundred and sixty 
acres of land of any rebel plantation to sol- 
diers was adopted by a vote of 66 against 50. Mr. 
Stevens introduced a bill providing for the employment of 


then laid aside till Wednesday week. In Committee of 
the Whole the bill providing ways and means for the sup- 
of the Government was taken up, and Mr. Spaniding 
delivered an important speech on the subject. He con- 
-duded by. saying that by military success only could the 
aational finances be maintained and the Union restored. 
Ou Tuesday, 13th, in the Senate, the petition in favor 
of mediation im our affairs by Switzerland was reported 
back from the F Affairs Committee with the rec- 
ommendation that it be indefinitely postponed, which was 
to. A bill for the @msclidation of regiments fn 
the field was introduced and referred. A resolution was 
adopted requesting the President to furnish the Senate 
with all official correspondence in reference to the capture 
of Britieh vessels carrying articles contraband of war in- 
tended for the Southern rebels. A resolution was also adopt- 
ed requesting the President to communicate the corres pond- 








the MexicamMinister at Washington relative toexportation 
contraband of war from any of cur porte to thoee of Mexiea 
The death of the late Senator James A. Pearce, of Marytand, 
was then announced, and, after ewlogies on the deoesend by 
different members, the Senate, out of reepect to hie men 
ory, adjourned ouse, the Speaker announced 
rky Kelloge of Ulinola, Wade. 
worth of Kentucky, and English of Connecticat, as « epe- 
cial committee to inquire into the expediency and peras- 
ity of a direct railroad between New York and Washing 
ton, for the purpose of facilitating the transportation of 
mails, troops, arma and war munitions, The House then 
went into Committee of the Whole om the bill to provide 
ways and means for the support of Government, and Mr 

Morrill, of Vermont, epoke at some length on the eubject 
A message from the Senate, announcing the death of Sena- 
tor Pearce, of Maryland, was received, and various mea 
bers, in fitting words, offered tribctes to bis memory, after 
which appropriate resolutions were adopted, aud the Mouse 
adjourned 





OUR REPULSE AT VICKSBURG. 

General Sherman's repulse at Vicksbury was complete 
The entire force, under General M*Clernand, re-embarked 
on 3d on transports, clorely followed by the rebel advance, 
which, coming in range of the gun-boata, were driven back 
with severe lows, (Our lows, as near a could be ascertained, 
was six hundred killed, one thousand five hundred wound 
ed, and one thousand missing - 

A council of war was held on 4th on board the Tioress, 
which vessel for the present has been eviected by Geaeral 
M‘Clernaud as his head-qoarters. Admiral Porter, Major 
Genera!s Sherman and M‘Clernand, with the Generals of 
the divisions of the army ia Kentucky were present, It 
was determined at this council that it would be folly again 
to attempt any thing further against Vicksburg with the 
present force, The rebels had means of communication 
by which they weve too repidly and heavily reinforced, 
while the Unionists had no euch opportunity or prospect 
of receiving reinforcements. It was, therefore, deemed 
expedient that the campaign should be abandoued fur tho 
present. 

A telegraphic dispatch from General Pemberton to the 
rebel Secretary of War, dated on the Sh, says that all the 
Union troops have gone up the river; that there werc only 
steven gun-boate Letween Vicksburg and Milliken’s Bend, 
and that the city was being strengthened every day, end 
could be maintained agains. all atiack The rebel Gen- 
erals Pemberton and Price are in command there. The 
rebel forces have been reinforced to the exteot of sixty 
thousand men. They have an artillery force of one hun- 
dred and sicty guns in battery, becides « large nwaber of 
field -pieces Our losses in the expediion are from two 
thousand five bundred to three thousand in killed, wound. 
ed, and mirsing. The enemy's loss is unknown, but it 
must have beep large. 





EXPEDITION UP WHITE RIVER. 
Diepatches from Memphis etate that Commodore Porter's 
squadron, together with « land fore 
nand, have gone up the White River. General Grant had 
arrived at Memphis. Lolly Springs is eaid to be nearly 
consumed, 


under General M‘Cler 





RECAPTURE OF GALVESTON, 

The rebele made an attack on Gelvertop, Texas, by 
land and water, on New-Year's Day, aad recaptured it. 
They made « bold assault op steamers prote 
ton bales, from Lehind which they poured « 
fire upon our gun-boate that the Harriet Lane had to 
succumb, and was taken, after being boarded by the rebel 
sharp-ehooters, and her captain (Walawright) and mest 
of her crew killed. The flag-chip Westfield was blown up 
by ber commander, Captain Renshaw, in order to save 
her from capture. He and bis first lieutenant and many 
of his crew perished with ber. The amall command un- 
der Colonel Burrill, at Galveston, were nearly all killed 
or taken prisoners. We give on page60 a map of Galves 
ton, which illustrates the event. 

The Richn.ond Hnquirer, in describing it, anys: ** Gen 
eral Magruder, in his official dispatch concerning the cap- 
ture of the Harriet Lane, says, ‘I have taken six bhun- 
dred prisoners and a large quantity of valuable stores, 
arms, etc. The Harriet Lane is but little injured.'” 

The rebels numbered about 5000, Colonel Burrill's 
troops did not exceed 300, Our les is estimated at 160 
killed and 20) taken prisoners 





AN ATTACK ON SrRINGPFIELD. 

On Janvary 8 the rebela, 6000 strong, under Generai» 
Marmaduke and Gurbridge, made en attack on the town 
of Sprityfield, Misewuri, and opened fire upon it without 
giving netiee t) remove the women and children. CGen- 
mal Brown defended the town. A body of ful y 1000 reb- 
ei} cavalry were vieible, drawn up in line of battle. 

On 12th Generat Curtis telegraphed to General Halleck 
that our troops, under Colonel Crabb, at Springfcid, had 
ropuized the velels at that place at every advance, and 
tien beld the town. Our mon behaved gallantly. We 
lost ouly 17 Killed. The enemy were in full retreat, and 
Genera) Ourtis had three columns in pureuit of them. 
Tharty five of the rebels were killed, and a large number 
of wounded were left in our hands. 





- —- 
AFFAINS LN TENNESSER, 

J itelligence frem th. viciuity of Murfreesboro ts to the 
eLect that Geoeral Bragg hed fallen back to Tuuanora, t 
give his arury. vest. Tullahoma ic situated on Rock Creek, 
seventy-one miles from Nashville and thirty-two from 
Murfreesboro, and on the Nashville and Chattan oga Rall 
road, where it intercepts the M‘Minovilie and Manchester 
road. According to a rebel dispatch from Cluttanooga, 
“The enemy (General Rove rans) Sas advanced his line 
seven miles this vide of Murfreeeboro. We has been rulliy 
of the midst outrageous enormities, stealin, private p 
erty, robbing peaceable citizens, and ruuniag off negroes.” 

ANOTHER SPERCH FROM JEFF DAVIS. 

Jeff Davis has been meking another speech at Mobile, 
in which he talks hopefully und Loastingly of the ultimate 
success of the South over *‘the Yankees, who are seeking 
to enchain us in the same degreding servitude with them 
selves, with a baboon for a king.” 


THe “ ALABAMA.” 

The Alabama appears to have turned up on the 12th 
ult. off the desert island of Banquitta, coast of Venezuela, 
where she took in coal fim a vessel awaiting her there. 
The San Jacinto arrived there just twenty-four hours 
after the pirate left. 

Another report esys that she has gone to the south coast 
of Asia, 


BURNING OF THE STATE HOUSE AT “YATON 
BOUGE. 


The State House at Ba. Rouge, the capital of Louis. 
ana, bow occupied by Get mal Banks, wae totaly destroyed 
by fire on the 28th of December. The library and all the 


buildings connected wisi uh's fine structure were burned 
to the ground. Jt was strongly aad plausibly suspected 
that the disaster was the work of rebel incendieries, 


A REWARD FOR BUTLER’S HEAD, 

It appears by the Southern papers that Hon. Richard 
Yeadon has offered a reward of ten thousand dollers for 
the head of General Benjamin F. Butier. Thie Yeadon 
is editor of the (barieston Courier, end ie known among 
the fraternity by the sobriquet of ‘- Sancho Peuza.” From 
his personal appearance we should judge that he never 
had money enough to buy hineelf a respectable-looking 
coat, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLANT. 
A MEETING OF WORKING MES, 

Tur working mev of Maachester have made an huport 
ant demonstration ip sunport of the cause of the Amerw 
Union, expreseing at the same time their approval of tix 
war and emancipation policy of President Lincola by the 
adoption of an address of congratulation to him. The 
Mayor of Manchester presided, but pot in his officiel ow 
pacity, and the negro, Jackson, ex-coachman of Jeff Da- 
vis, was on the platform. A Univn effort ‘to coeree the 





ence, if apy there be, between the State Depertment and ! South" found favor, aud wae indorsed by the revolutions, 
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THE ARMY TELEGRAPH—SETTING TP THE WIRE DURING AN ACTION.—{Sxercuep ny Mx, A. R. Wavp.] 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


We continue our series of illustrations of the 
Army of the Potomac. On page 52 we publish a 
picture by Mr. W. Homer illustrating 

CAMP-LIFE IN WINTER. 
Mr. Homer shows us the interior of a hut, in 
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which a glowing fire is blazing shedding light and 
warmth around. Stretched on the floor, bunks, 
and seats, are soldiers in every imaginable position 
—smoking, chatting, reading, card-playing, and 
sleeping. Almost in every company there is one 
sharp-witted fellow who can tell a good story. 
The soldiers’ great delight is to get this man into 

















a tent or hut, and start him on a good long old- 
fashioned yarn, which lasts from dark until far on 
in the night. The scene—while the narrator is 











ARMY TELEGRAPH. 
Of this important institution he says: 
army sigual-telegraph has been 


“The 


o far perfected 


harrowing the imaginations of his rapt hearers, | that in a few hours quite a large force can be in 


and the red glare of the fire lights up odd spots in | constant 


the darkness—is very strik ‘ng. 


On this page Mr. 
Waud has illustrated for us the 


ynnection 


This, 
conven- 


with head-quarter: 
while a battle is progressing 


jience. The 


is @& great 


wire used is a copper one insulated, 
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A SIGNAL STATION AP NIGHT.—{Suamemup ex Ma, Lusonone Ko Bove.) 4 
po ¢ P & 





Seen a ~ e oaeene =o 


a 


4 
raised on light poles, made expressly for the pur- 
pose, on convenient trees, or trailed along fences. 
The wire and the instrament can be easily carried 
in a cart, which as it proeseds unwinds the wire, 
and, when a connection is mode, becomes the 
telegraph-office. Where the cart can not go the 
men carry the drum of wire by hand. In the pic- 
ture the cart has come to a halt, and the signal- 
men are hastening along—some with the drum, 
while cthers with crow-bars make the holes for the 
poles, upon which it is rapidly raised. 

‘*TRe machine is a simple one, worked by a han- 
dle, which is passed around a dial-plate marked 
with numerals and the alphabet. By stopping at 
the necessary letters a message is easily spelled 
out upon the iastrument at the other end of the 
line, which repeats by a pointer every move on the 
dial-plate. The whole thing is so simple that any 
man able to read and write can work it with fa- 
cility.” 

Mr. Davis shows us, on page 53, 

AN ARMY SIGNAL-STATION AT NIGHT. 

The signal corps is one of the most hard-worked 
aud deserving bodies in the service. All day and 
all night these signalmen are kept busy telegraph- 
ing news of movements and orders from one end of 
the army to the other, by the.aid of their inscruta- 
ble signals, 


—— 


'Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
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oan seappnestitaaliacat 
CHAPTER ITI. 

MAGpaLen’s first glance round the empty room 
showed her the letter on the table. The address, 
as the doctor had predicted, broke the news the 
moment she looked at it. 

Not a word cacaped her. She sat down by 
the teble, pale and silent, with the letter in her 
lap. ‘Twice she attempted to open it, and twice 
she put it back again. The by-gone time was 
not alone in her mind as she looked at her sis- 
ter’s handwriting—-the fear of Kirke was there 
with it. **My past life!” she thought. “What 
will he think of me when he knows my past 
life ?” 

She made another effort and broke the seal. 
A second letter dropped out of the inclosure, 
addressed to her in a handwriting with which 
she was not familiar. She put the second let- 
ter aside, and read the lines which Norah had 
written: 

“ Vewrwor, Ie.e or Wient, Auguat 24. 

*‘My nearest Maspaten,—When you read 
this letter, try to think we have only been part- 
ed since yesterday, and dismiss from your mind 
(as I have dismissed from mine) the past and 
all that belongs to it. 

“Tt am stricily forbidden not to agitate vou, or 
to weary you by writing a long letter. Is it wrong 
to tell you that I am the happiest woman liv- 
ing? I hope not, for I can’t keep the secret to 
myself, 

‘*My darling, prepare yourself for the great- 
est surprise I have evcr caused you, I am mar- 
ried. It is only a week to-day since I parted 
with ray old name—it is only a week since ! 
have been the happy wife of George Bartram, 
of St. Crux. 

‘‘There were difficulties, at first, in the way 
of our marriage, some of them, I am afraid, of 
my making. Happily for me, my husband knew, 
from the beginving, that I really loved him; he 
gave me a second chance of telling him so after 
I had lost the first, and, as you see, I was wise 
enough to take it. You ought to be especially 
interested, my love, in this marriage, for you are 
the cause of it. If 1 had not gone to Aldbor- 
ough to search for the lost trace of you—if 
George had not been brought there, at the same 
time, by circumstances in which you were con- 
cerned, my husband and I might never have 
met. When we look back to our first impres- 
sions of each other we look back to you. 

‘I must keep my promise not to weary you; 
I must bring this letter (sorely against my will) 
to an end. Patience! patience!—I shall see 
you seon. George and [ are both coming to 
London to take you back with us to Ventnor. 
This is my \usband’s invitation, mind, as well as 
mine, Don’t cupeee I married him, Magdalen, 
until T had taugh: him to think of you as I think 
—to wish with mY Wishes, and to hope with my 
hopes. I could say 80 wuch more about this, so 
much more about Georgt,if I might only give 
my thoughts and my pen thee own way. But I 
must leave Miss Garth (at her awn special re- 
quest) a blank space to fill up on ihe last page 
of this letter; and I must only add one word 
more before 1 say good-by—a word to Wary you 
that I have another surprise in stove, which Yam 
keeping in reserve until we meet. Don’t attempt 
to guess what it is. You might guess for ages, 

and be no nearer thar you are now to a discoy- 
ery of the trath. 
‘* Your affectionate sister, 
*Nornau Bartram.” 
[APDED BY MIs GARTH.] 

“My pear Cuicp,—lIf I had ever lost my old 
lovirg recollection of you, I should feel it in my 
heart again now when I know that it has pleased 
God to restore vou to us from the brink of the 
grave. I add these lines to your sister's letter 
because I am not sure that you are quite so fit 





yet, as she thinks you, to accept her —— 
She has not said a word of her husband, or her- 
self, which is not true. But Mr. Bartram is a 
stranger to you—and if you think you can re- 
cover more easily and more pleasantly to your- 
eclf, uncer the wing of your old governess, than 
under the protection of your new brother-in-law, 
come to me first, and trust to my reconciling 
Norah to the change of plans. I have secured 
the refusal of a littie cottage at Shanklin—near 
enough to your sister to allow of your seeing 
each other whenever you like, and far enough 
away, at the same time, to secure you the privi- 
lege, when you wish it, of being alone. Send 
me one line, before we meet, to say Yes or No— 
and I will write to Shanklin by the next post. 
“ Always yours affectionately, 
** Harriet Gara.” 


The letter dropped from Magdalen’s hand. 
Thoughts which had never risen in her mind 
yet, rose in it now. 

Norah, whose courage under undeserved ca- 
lamity had been the courage of resignation— 
Norah, who had patiently accepted her hard 
lot—who, from first to last, had meditated no 
vengeance, and stooped to no deceit—Norah had 
reached the end which all her sister’s ingenuity, 
all her sister’s resolution, and all her sister’s 
daring, had failed to achieve. Openly and hon- 
orably, with love on one side and love on the 
other, Norah hed married the man who pos- 
ecssed the Combe-Raven money—and Magda- 
len’s own scheme to recover it had opened the 
way to the event which had brought husband 
and wife together! 

As the light of that overwhelming discovery 
broke on her mind the old strife was renewed ; 
ayd Good and Evil struggled once more which 
should win her—but with added forces this time ; 
with the new spirit that had been breathed into 
her new life; with the nobler sense that had 
grown with the growth of her gratitude to the 
man who had saved her, fighting on the better 
side. All the higher impulses of her nature, 
which had never, from first to last, let her err 
with impunity—which had tortured her, before 
her marriage and after it, with the remorse that 
no woman inherently heartless and inherently 
wicked can feel—all the nobler elements in her 
character gathered their forces for the crowning 
struggle, and strengthened her to meet, with no 
unworthy shrinking, the revelation that had 
opened on her view. Clearer and clearer, in 
the light of its own immortal life, the truth rose 
before her from the ashes of her dead passions, 
from the grave of her buried hopes. When she 
looked at the letter again--when she read the 
words once more, which told her that the recov- 
ery of the lost fortune was her sister's triumph, 
not hers, she had victoriously trampled down 
all little jealousies and all mean regrets; she 
could say in her heart of hearts, “* Norah has 
deserved it!” 


The day wore on. She st absorbed in her 
own thoughts, and heedless o” the second letter, 
which she had not opened yet until Kirke’s re- 
turn. 

He stopped on the landing outside, and, opon- 
ing the door a little way only, asked, without 
entering the room, if she wanted any thing that 
he could send her. She begged him to come in. 
His face was worn and weary; he looked older 
than she had seen him look yet. “Did you put 
my letter on the table for me?” she asked. 

“Yes. I put it there at the doctor's request.” 

* IT suppose the doctor told you it was from 
my sister? She is coming to see me, and Miss 
Garth is coming to see me. They will thank 
you for all your goodness to me better than I 
can.” 

*‘T have no claim on their thanks,” he an- 
swered, sternly. ‘*What I have done was not 
done for them but for you.” He waiied a little 
and looked at her. His face would have be- 
trayed him in that look; his voice would have 
betrayed him in the next words he spoke, if she 
had not guessed the truth already. ‘When 
your friends come here,” he resumed, ‘they 
will take you away, I suppose, to some better 
place than this?” 

‘They can take me to no place,” she said, 
gently, *‘which I shall think of as I think of 
the place where you found me. They can take 
me to no dearer friend than the friend who has 
saved my life.” 

‘There was a moment's silence between them. 

**We have been very happy here,” he went 
on, in lower and lower tones. ‘‘ You won't for- 
get me when we have said good-by ?” 

She turned pale as the words passed his lips ; 
and, leaving her chair, knelt down at the table, 
so as to look up into his face, and to force him 
to look into hers. 

“Why do rou talk of it?” she asked. “We 
are not going to say good-by—at least not yet.” 

“T thonght—” he began. 

** Yes?” : 

“I thonght your friends were coming here—” 

She eagerly interrupted him. ** Do you think 
I would go away with any body,” she said, “even 
with the dearest relation I have in the world, 
and leave you here, not knowing and not caring 
whether I ever saw you again? Oh, you don’t 
think that of me!” she exclaimed, with the pas- 
sionate fears springing into her eves—‘‘ I’m sure 
you don’t think that of me!” 

*‘No,” he said; “I never have thought, I 
never can think, unjustly or unworthily of you.” 

Before he could add another word she left the 
tate as suddenly as she had approached it, and 
retutmed to her chair. He had unconsciously 
replie® in terms that reminded her of the hara 
necessity which still remained unfulfilled—the 














necessity wf telling him the story of the past. 
Not an idea of concealing that story from his 


| knowledge crossed her mind. ‘ Will he love 


me, when he knows the truth, as he loves me 
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now?” That was her only thought as she tried 
to approach the subject in his presence without 
shrinking from it. 

‘Let us put my own feelings out of the ques- 
tion,” she said. “There is a reason for my not 
going away, unless I first have the assurance of 
seeing you again. You have a claim—the stron- 
gest claim of any one—to know how I came 
here, unknown to my friends, and how it was 
that you found me fallen so low.” 

‘*] make no claim,” he said, hastily. “TI 
wish to know nothing which it distresses you to 
tell me.” 

“You have always done your duty,” she re- 
joined, with a faint smile. ‘Let me take ex- 
ample from you, if I can, and try to do mine,” 

“<I am old enough to be your father,” he said, 
bitter’y. ‘‘ Duty is more easily done at my age 
than it is at yours.” 

His age was so constantly in his mind now 
that he fancied it must be in her mind too, She 
had never given it a thought. The reference he 
had just made to it did not divert her for a mo- 
ment from the sebject on which she was speak- 
ing to him. 

** You don’t know how I value your good opin- 
ion of me,” she said, strugg!ing resolutely to sus- 
tain her sinking courage. ‘‘ How can I deserve 
your kindness, how can I feel that I am worthy 
of your regard, until I have opened my heart to 
you? Qh, don’t encourage me in my own mis- 
erable weakness! Help me to tell the truth— 
force me to tell it, for my own sake, if not for 
yours !” 

He was deeply moved by the fervent sincerity 
of that appeal. 

“You shall tell it,” he se?1. ‘* You are right 
—ani I was wrong.” He waited a little, and 
considered. ‘* Would it be easier to you,” he 
asked; with delicate consideration for her, ‘‘to 
write it than to tell it?” 

She caught gratefully at the suggestion. ‘‘ Far 
easier,” she replied. “I can be sure of myself— 
I can be sure of hiding nothing from you, if I 
write it. Don’t write to me, on your side!” she 
added suddenly, coeing, with a woman's instinct- 
ive quickness of penetration, the danger of total- 
ly renouncing her ‘personal influence over him. 
** Wait till we meet, and tell me with your own 
lips what you think.” 

‘© Where shall I tell it ?” 

“Here,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ Here, where 
you found me helpless—here, where you have 
brought me back to life, and where I have first 
learned to. know you. I can bear the hardest 
words you say tc me, if you will only say them 
in this room. It is impossi)le I can be away 
longer than a month; a month will be enough, 
and more than enough. If I come back—” 
She stopped confusedly. ‘I am thinking of 
myself,” she said, ‘‘ when I ought to be thinking 
of you. You have your own occupations, and 
your own friends. Will you decide for us? 
Will you say how it shall be?” 

“‘It shall be as you wish. If you come baek 
in a month, you will find me here.” 

‘* Will it cause you no sacrifice of your own 
comfort and your own plans?” 

‘* It will cause me nothing,” he replied, “ but 
a journey back to the City.” He rose and took 
his hat. ‘I must go there at once,” he added, 
“or I shall not be in time.” 

‘‘TIt is a promise between ug?” she said, and 
held out her hand. 

‘“*Yes,” he answered, a little sadly. ‘“‘Itisa 
promise.” 

Slight as it was, the shade of melancholy in 
his manner pained her. Forgetting all other 
anxieties in the anxiety to cheer him, she gently 
pressed the hand he gave her. “If that won't 
tell him the truth,” she thought, ‘‘ nothing will.” 

It failed to tell him the truth—bnt it forced 
a question on his mind which he had not ven- 
tured to ask himself before. ‘‘Is it her guati- 
tude or her love that is ons to me?” he 
wondered. “If I was only a younger man, I 
might almost hope it was her love.” That ter- 
rible sum in subtraction, which had first pre- 
sented itself on the day when she told him her 
age began to trouble him again as he left the 
house. He took twenty from forty-one, at in- 
tervals, all the way back to the ship-owners’ 
office in Cornhill. 


Left by herself, Magdalen approached the 
table to write the line of answer which Miss 
Garth requested, and gratefully to accept the 
proposal that had been made to her. 

The second letter, which she had laid aside 
and forgotten, was the first object that caught 
her eye on changing her place. She opened it im- 
mediately, and not recognizing the handwriting, 
looked at the signature. To her unutterable as- 
tonishment her co dent proved to be no 
less a person than old Mr. Clare! 

The philosopher’s letter dispensed with all the 
ordinary forms of address, and entered on its 
subject without prefatory phrases of any kind in 
these uncompromising {_ rms’: 

*‘T have more news for you of that contempt- 
ible cur, my son. Here it is in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

**T always told you, if you remember, that 
Frank was a Sneak. The very first trace re- 
covered of him, after his running away from his 
employers in China, presents him in that char- 
acter. Where do you think he turns up next? 
He turns up hidden behind a couple of flour 
barrels, on board an English vessel bound home- 
ward from Hong-Kong to London. 

‘The name of the ship was The Deliverance, 
and the commander was one Captain Kirke. In- 
stead of acting like a sensible man, and throw- 
ing Frank overboard, Captain Kirke was’ fool 
enough to listen to his story. He made the 
most of his misfortunes, you may be sure—he 
was half starved; he was an Englishman lost 
in a strange country, without a friend to help 
him; his only chance of getting home was to 








sneak into the hold of an English vessel—and 
he had sneaked in, accordingly, at Hong-Kong; 
two days since. That was his story. Any oth- 
er lout in Frank’s situation would have been 
rope’s-ended by any other captain. Deserving 
no pity from any body, Frank was, as a matter 
of course, coddied and compassionated on the 
spot. The captain took him by the hand, ‘he 
crew pitied him, and the passengers patted him 
on the back. He was fed, clothed, and present- 
ed with his passage home. Luck enough, so far, 
‘ou will say. Nothing of the sort; nothing like 
uck enough for my despicable son. 

“ The ship touched at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Among his other acts of folly, Captaint Kirke 
took a woman-passenger on board at that place 
—not a young woman, by any means—the eld- 
erly widow ofa rich colonist. Is it necessary to 
say that she forthwith became deeply interested 
in Frank and his misfortunes? Is it necessary 
to tell you what followed? Look back at my 
son’s career, and you will see that what followed 
was all of a piece with what went before. He 
didn’t deserve your poor father’s interest in him . 
—and he got it. He didn’t deserve your attach- 
ment—and he got it. He didn’t deserve the 
best place in one of the best offices in London ; 
he didn’t deserve an equally good chance in one 
of the best mercantile }iouses in China; he didn’t 
deserve food, clothing, pity, and a free 
home—and he got them all. Last, not least, he 
didn’t even deserve to marry a woman old enough 
to be his grandmother—and he has done it. Not 
five minutes since I sent his wedding-cards out 
to the dust-hole, and tossed the letter that came 
with them into the fire. The last pisce of in- 
formation which that letter contains is, that he 
and his wife are looking out for a house and estate 
to suit them. Mark my words, Frank will get 
one of the best estates in England; a seat in the 
House of Commons will follow as a matter of 
course; and one of the legislators of this Ass- 
ridden country will be—My Lovt! 

“If you are the sensible girl I have always 
taken you for, you have long since learned to 
rate Frank at his true value, and the news I 
send you will only confirm your contempt for 
him. I wish your poor father could have lived 
but to sée thisday. Often as I have missed my 
old gossip, I don’t know that I ever felt the loss 
of him so keenly as I felt it when Frank's wed- 
ding-cards and Frank’s letter came to this house. 

‘Your friend, if you ever want one, 

: ** Francis CLare, Sex.” 


With one momentary disturbance of her com- 
posure, produced by the appearance of Kirke’s 
name in Mr. Clare’s singular narrative, Magda- 
len read the letter steadily through from n- 
ning toend. The time when it could have dis- 
tressed her was gone by; the scales had long 
since fallen from her eyes. Mr. Clare himself 
would have been satisfied if he had seen the 
quiet contempt on her face as she laid aside his 
letter. The only serious thought it cost her as 
a thought in which Kirke was coacerned. The 
careless manner in which he had referred, in her 
presence, to the passengers on board his ship, 
without mentioning any of them by their names, 
showed her that Frank must have kept silence on 
the subject of the engagement once existing be- 
tween them. The confession of that vanished 
delusion was left for her to make, as part of the 
story of the past which she had pledged herself 
unreservedly to reveal, 

She wrote to Miss Garth, and sent the letter 
to the post immediately. 

The next morning brought a line of rejoinder, 
Miss Garth had written to secure the cottage at 
Shanklin, and Mr. Merrick had consented to 
Mcgdalen’s removal on the following day. No- 
rah would be the first to arrive at the house ; 9 id 
Miss Garth would follow, with a comfortable car- 
riage, to take the invalid to the railway. Every 
needful arrangement had been made for her: the 
effort of moving was the one effort she would 
have to make. 

Magdalen read the ietter thankfally—but her 
thoughts wandered from it, and followed Kirke 
on his return to the City. What was the busi. 
ness which had once already taken him there in 
the morning? And why had the promise ex~- 
changed between them obliged him to go to the 
% again for the second time in one day? 

as it by any chance business relating to the 
sea? Were his employers tempting him to go 
back to his ship? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue first agitation of the meeting between the 
sisters was over; the first vivid impressions, half 
pleasurable, half painful, had softened a little— 
and Norah and Magdalen sat together, hand in 
hand, each rapt in the silent fullness of her own 
joy. 

Magdalen was the first to speak. 

“You have something to tell me, Norah ?” 

**T have a thousand things to tell you, my 
love; and you have ten thousand things to tell 
me. Do you mean that second surprise, which 
I told you of in my letter?” 

“te. 5 it must concern me very 
nearly, or you would hardly have thought of 
mentioning it in your first letter?” 

‘*Tt does concern you very nearly. You have 
heard of George's house in Essex? You must 
be familiar at least with the name of St. Crux? 
What is there to start at, my dear? Iam afraid 
you are hardly strong enough for any more sur. 
prises just yet?” 

‘* Quite strong enough, Norah. I have some- 
thing to say to you about St. Crux—lI have a 
surprise, on my side, for you.” 

“ Will you tell it me now?” 

“Not now. You shall know it when we are 
at the sea-side—you shall know it before I ac- 
cept the kindness which hxs invited me to your 
husband's house.” 
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“ What can it be? Why not tell me at once ?” 

**You used often to set me the example of pa- 
tience, Norah, in old times—will you set me the 
example now ?” 

** With all my heart. Shall I return to my 
own story ag well? Yes? Then we will go 
back to it at once. I was telling you that St. 
Crux is George’s house, in Essex, the house he 
inherited from his unclé. Knowing that Miss 
Garth had a curiosity to see the place, he left 


word (when he went abroad after the admiral’s - 


death) that she and any friends who came with 
her were to be admitted, if sae happened to find 
herself in the neighborhood Juring his absence. 
Miss Garth and I, and a large of Mr. Tyr- 
rel’s friends, found ourselves in the neighbor- 
hood not long efter George's departure. We 
had all been invited to see the launch of Mr. 
Tyrrel’s new yacht, from the builder's yard at 
Wivenhoe in x. When the launch was over 
the rest of the company returned to Colchester 
to dine. Miss Garth and I contrived to get into 
the same carriage together, with nobody but my 
two little pupils for our companions. € gave 
the coachma. his orders, and drove round by 
St. Crux. Ti moment Miss Garth mentioned 
her name we were let in, and shown all over 
the house. I don’t know how to describe it to 
you: it is the most bewildering place I ever saw 
in my life—” 

‘Don’t attempt to describe it, Norah., Go 
on with your stcry instead.” 

“Very well. My story takes me straight into 
one of the rooms at St. Crux—a room about as 
long as your street here ; so dreary, so dirty, and 
80 dreadfully cold that I shiver at the bare rec- 
ollection of it. Miss Garth was for getting out 
of it again as speedily as possible, and so was 


and she ially 
ore out the beauty of some rete mag run- 
ning round the insido of the with Latin 
mottoes on it, signifying—I what. I felt 
not the slightest interest in the thing myself, 
but I looked close at the scroll-work to satisfy 
the housekeeper. To confess the truth, she was 
rather tiresome with hanically-learned 
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postscript which Admiral Bartram attached to it 
(you will see the lines if you look under the sig- 
nature on the third page), it becomes legall 
binding, as well a’ morally binding, on the az 
miral’s representatives. have exhausted my 
small stock of legal words, and must go on in 
my .own language instead of in the lawyer's. 
The end of the thing was simply this. All the 
ee back to Mr. Noel Vanstone’s estate 
{another lega! word! my vorabulary is richer 
than I thought), for one plain reason—that it 
had not been employed as Mr. Noel Vanstone 
directed. If Mrs. Girdlestone had lived, or if 
George had married me a few months earlier, 
results would have been just the other way. As 
it is, half the money has been already divided be- 
tween Mr. Noel Vanstone’s next of kin, which 
means, translated into plain English, my hus- 
band and his poor bedridden sister—who took 
the money formally, one day,*to satisfy the law- 
yer, and who gave it back again generously the 
next to satisfy herself. So much for one half of 
the ang The other half, my dear, is all 
ours. How strangely events happen, Magda- 
len! It is only two since you and I were 
left disinherited orp and we are sharing 
our father’s fortune between us after all!” 
** Wait a little, Norah. Our shares come to 


my own love!” she said, putting Magdalen’s 
hand to her lips. ‘‘I have forgotten what I 
ought to have remembered, I have thoughtless- 
ly distressed you!” 

‘*No!” said Magdalen. ‘You have encour- 


aged me. 

‘Encouraged you?” 

** You shall see.” 

With those words she rose quietly from the 
sofia, and walked to the open window. Before 
Norah could follow her she had torn the Trust 
to pieces, and had cast the fragments into the 
street. 

She came back to the sofa and laid her head 
jewith a deep sigh of relief on Norah's bosom. 
“I will owe nothing to my past life,” she said. 
**T have parted with it as I have parted with 
those torn morsels of paper. All the thoughts 
and all the hopes belonging to it are put away 
from me forever !” 

**Magdalen! my husband will never allow 

you myself—" 

What your husbend thinks 
right, Norah, you and I will think right too. 
I will take from you what I would never have 
taken if that letter had given it to me. The 
end I dreamed of has come. Nothing is changed 
but the position I once thought we might hold 
toward each . Better as it is, my love— 
far better as it is.” 

So she made the last sacrifice of the old per- 
versity and the old pride. So she entered on the 
new and nobler life. 

* * * > > >. 

A month had passed. The autumn sunshine 
was bright even in the murky streets; and the 
clocks in the neighborhood were just striking 
two as Magdalen returned alone to the house in 
Aaron's Buildings. 

“Ts he waiting for me?” she asked, anxious- 
ly, when the landlady let her in. 

He was waiting in the front room. Magda- 
len stole up the stairs and knocked at thesdoor. 
He called to her carelessly and absently to come 


on the threshold, and ing there to 
sarted to his feet and 


The only traces of illness still visible in her 

delicacy in its outline which added re- 
finement to her beauty. She was simply dressed 
in muslin. Her plain straw-bonnet had no oth- 
er ornament than the white ribbon with which 
it was sparingly trimmed. She had never looked 
lovelier in her best days than she looked now, 
as she advanced to the table at which he had 
been sitting, with a little basket of flowers that 
she had brought with her from the country, and 
offered him her hand, 

He looked anxious and care-worn when she 
She interrupted his first in- 
quiries and congratulations to ask if he had re- 
mained in London since they 
he had not even gone away for a few days only 
to see his friends in Suffolk? No: he had been 
in London ever since. He never told her that 
the parsonage-house in Suffolk wanted 
all those associations with herself in which the 
poor four walls at Aaron’s Buildings were so 
rich. He only said he had been in London ever 
since, 

“T wonder,” she asked, looking him atten- 
tively in the face, ‘‘if you are as happy to see 
ea 


ea 
e took off her bonnet and scarf, and seated 
herself once more in her own arm-chair. “I 


into speaking of himself. But she put them far 
less spontaneously, far less adroitly, than usual. 
Her one all-absorbing anxiety in entering that 
room was not an anxicty to be trifled with. 
After a quarter of an hour wasted in constrain- 
ed inquiries on one side, in reluctant replies on 





ject at last. 


the other, she ventured near the dangerous sub- 
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** Have you received the letters I wrote to you 
from the sea-side?” she asked, suddenly, look- 
ing away from him for the first time. 

** Yes,” he said, “all.” 

“Have you read them ?” 

** Every one of them; many times over.” 

Her heart beat as if it would suffocate her. 
She had kept her promise bravely. The whole 
story of her life, from the time of the home- 
wreck at Combe-Raven, to the time when she 
had destroyed the Secret Trust in her sister's 
presence, had been all laid befor: him. Nothing 
that she had done, nothing even that she had 
thought, had been concealed from his know!l- 
edge. As he would have kept a pledged en- 
gagement with her, so she had kept her pledged 
engagement with him. She had not faltered in 
the resolution to do this—and now she faltered 
over the one decisive question which she had 
come there to ask. Strong as the desire in her 
was to know if she had lost or won him, the fear 
of knowing was, at that moment, stronger still. 
She waited and trembled; she waited, and said 
no more. 

“*May I speak to you about your letters ?” he 
asked. ‘*May I tell you—” 

If she had looked at him, as he said those few 
words, she would hiave seen what he thought of 
her in his face. She would have seen, innocent 
as he was in this world’s knowledge, that he 
knew the priceless value, the all-ennobling vir- 
tue, of a woman who speaks the truth. But she 
had no courage to look at him—no courage to 
raise her eyes from her lap. 

** Not just yet,” she said, faintly. 
so soon after we have met again.” 

She rose hurriedly from her chair and walked 
to the window, turned back again into the room 
and approached the table, close to where he was 
sitting. The writing materials scattered near 
him offered her a pretext for changing the sub- 
ject, and she seized on it directly. ‘‘ Were you 
‘writing a letter,” she asked, “‘ when I came in ?”’ 

**T was thinking about it,” he replied, ‘It 
was not a lecter to be written without thinking 
first.” He rose, as he answered her, to gather 
the writing materials together, and put them 
away. 

“Why should I interrupt you?” she said. 
“Why not let me try whether I can’t help you 
instead. . Is it a secret?” 

** No—not a secret.” 

He hesitated as he answered her. 
stantly guessed the truth. 

**Ts it about your ship ?” 

He little knew how she had been thinking in 
her absence from him of the business which he 
believed that he had concealed from her. He 
little knew that she had learned already to be 
jealous of his ship. 

** Do they want you to return to your old life?” 
she wenton. “Do they want you to go back to 
the sea? Must you say Yes or No at once?” 

** At once.” 

“Tf I had not come in when I did, would you 
have said Yes?” 

* She unconsciously laid her hand on his arm, 
forgetting all inferior considerations in her 
breathless to hear his next words. The 
confession of his love was within a bair’s-breadth 
of escaping him, but he checked the utterance 
of it even yet, ‘I don’t care for myself,” he 
thought. “But how can I be certain of not 
distressing her 7” 

“*Would you have said Yes?” she repeated. 

“I was doubting,” he answered—‘‘I was 
doubting between Yes and No.” 

Her hand tightened on his arm; a sudden 
trembling seized her in every limb; she could 
bear it no longer. All her heart went out to 
him in her next words. 

“Were you doubting for my sake?” 

“Yes,” “ said. ‘Take my confession in re- 
turn for yours—I was doubting for your sake.” 

She said no more—she only looked at him. 
In that look the truth reached him at last. The 
next instant she was folded in lis arms, and was 
shedding delicious tears of joy, with her face 
hidden on his bosom. 

** Do I deserve my happiness?” she murmured, 
asking the one question at last. ‘‘Ob, I know 
how the poor narrow people who have never felt 
and never suffered would answer me if I asked 
them what I ask you. If they knew my story 
they would forget all the provocation, and only 
remember the offense—they would fasten on my 
sin, and pase all my suffering by. But you are 
not one of them? Tell me if you have any 
shadow of a misgiving! Tell me if you doubt 
that the one dear object of all my life to come 
is to live worthy of you! I asked you to wait 
and sec me: I asked you if there was any 
truth to be told to tell it me here with your own 
lips. Tell it, my love, my husband !——tell it me 
now!” 

She looked up, still clinging to him as she 
clung to the hope of her better life to come. 

“Teli me the truth!’ she repeated. 

“With my own lips?” 

“Yea!” the answered, eagerly. ‘Say what 
you think of me with your own lips.” c 

He stooped and kissed her. 


** Not quite 


She in- 





EMANCIPATION. 


Tus week we publish, on pages 56 and 57, an- 
other double-page drawing by Thomas Nast, the 
subject of which is the great event of the day— 
EMANCIPAT) ON. 

In the centre of the picture is a negro’s free and 
happy pme. Here domestic peace and comfort 
reign supreme, the reward of faithful labor, under- 
taken with the blissful knowledge that at last its 
benefit belongs to the laborer on/y, and that all his 
honest earnings are to be appropriated as he may 
see fit to the object he has most at heart—his chil- 
dren's advancement and education. 


On the wall hangs a portrait of President Lin- 
coln, whom the family can not sufficiently admire 
and revere. They regard him with feelings akin 
to voneration, and in each heart there is honest” 
love and gratitade for him. ‘Near this is a banjo, 
their favorite musical instrument, a source of nev- 
er-ending enjoyment and recreation. 

At the top of the picture the Goddess of Liberty 
appropriately figures. The slaves bave often heard 
of her before, but have rather regarded her as a 
myth. Underneath is old Father Time, holding a 
little child (the New Year), who is striking off the 
chains of the bondman sn setting bim at liberty 
forever. 

" On the left are incidents of everyday occurrence 
in slave life; and, in happy contrast, on the right 
we see some of the inevitable results of freedom 
and civilization. One of the scenes represented is 
a slave sale. We can not do better than quote ver- 
batim some parte of a report which appeared in the 
Tribune of March 11, 1859. The sale consisted of 
436 slaves—-men, women, and children—end were 
the property of Mr. Pierce M. Butler, and were 
sold to pay his debts. It jook place near the city 
of Savannah, Georgia: 


“There were no light mulattoes in the whole lot of the 
Batler stock, and but very few that were even a shade re- 
moved from the original Congo blackness. They have 
been litie defiled by the admixture of Angio-Saxen bleod, 
and for the mort part could boast that they were of as pure 
a breed as the bluest bieod of Spain. 

“ Nene of the Botier slaves have ever been sold before, 
but have been on theee two plantations ever since they 
were born. (We should have sald before that old Major 
Butler left the property to his two sons, and those sold 
were only half of them, the others still remaining as be 
fore.}] Here have they lived their humble lives and loved 
their simple lover; here were they born, and here have 
many of them had children born unic them; here had 
their parents lived before them, and are now resting in 
quiet graves ou the oid plantations that these unhappy 
ones are to see no more forever; here they left not only 
the well-known scenes dear to them from very babyhood 
by a thousand fond memories, and homes aq much loved 
by them, perhaps, as brighter hemes by men of brighter 
faces; but all the clinging ties that bouad them to living 
hearts were torn asunder, for but one half ef each of there 
two uchappy little communities was sent to the shambica, 
to be scattered to the four winds, and the ether half was 
left behind. And who can tell how closely intertwined are 
the affection: of a little band of four hundred persons liv 
ing isolated from all the world Deside, from birth to middle 
age? Do they not naturally become ome great family, 
each man a brother unte each? 

“Tt is true they were sold ‘in families,’ but let us see - 
A man and hie wife were called ‘a family ;' their parents 
and kindred were not taken into account: the man and 
wife might be sold to the pine woods of North Carolina, 
their brothers and sisters be scattered through the entton 
fields of Alabama and the rice swamp: of Louisiana, while 
the parents might be left on the old plantation, to wear 
out their weary lives in heavy grief, and lay their heads in 
far-off graves over which their children might never weep 
And no sccount could be taken <f lever that were as yet 
unconsummated by marriage, ad how many aching 
hearte have been divoreed by this ruromary proceedi: y 
bo man can ever know. 

“And the separation is as utter, and is infinitely more 
hopeless, than that made by the angel of death, for then 
the loved ones sre committed to the care of a merciful 
Deity, but in the other instance to the tender wercies of a 
slave-driver. There dark-skinned unfortanates are per- 
fectly unlettered, aad could pot communicate by writing 
even if they ehould know where to send their missives 
And #0 to each other, and tw the off familiar places of 
their youth, clang all their cpmpathies and affections, not 
less strong, perhaps, because they are so few. The blades 
of grass on all the Butler estates are cutoumbered by the 
tears thet are poured cut in agony at the wreck that bas 
been wrought in happy homes, and the crashing grief that 
has beea laid on loving hearts.” 


The quiet and reserved deportment of the slaves 
during the few days that preceded the sale, when 
the buyers, coming from far and near, had leisure 
to examine them, particularly of the women, is 
spoken of thus: 

“ The women never spoke to the white men unless spok- 


en te, and then made the conferemce aa short as porsibie. 
And net one of them all, during the whole time they were 


exposed to the rude questions of vulgar men, the 
first unwomanly or {odelicate word, or conducted herself 
in any regard otherwise than a. a modest w thonid 


do. Their conv and d were q as uD- 
exceptionable a they wonld neve been had they been the 
highest tadies in the land; an4 through all the insults to 
which they were subjected they condacted themselves with 
the most perfect decesum and self-r L 

“And now come the scenes of the last partings—of the 
final separations of those who were akin, or who had been 
euch dear friends from youth that no ties of kindred conld 
bind them closer—of Cioee who were all in ali to each cth- 
er, and for whove bleeding hearts there shall be no earthly 
comfort—the parting of parents from children, of brother 
from brother, and ih rending of sister from a sister's Lo- 
som; and oh, hardest, croelest of all, the tearing asunder 
of loving hearts, wedded in ali aave-the ope ceremony of 
the Church —tbeee erenes all description ; it le not 
meet for pen to meddle with tears so holy. 


In the picture above this is a slaver from Africa 
laden with ite precious freight of hundreds of hu- 
man beings, packed as close as possible. In the 
same picture are runaway slaves. One of them 
has already been overtaken by the unerring scent 
of the carefully-trained blood-hound ; avother has’ 
yielded up his life rather thar his liberty; and 
some others are trying hard to make their escape 
sto the dismal swamp. The lower picture shows 
us the overseer compelling the negroes to work by , 
the power of the iash. 

The other side of our picture shows us the ne- 
groes receiving pay for their faithful labor—their 
just due for services rendered their employer--and 
the children going to school. 








a 


METHOD. 
Natone, that will not be commanded, never 
To arbitrary method hath submitted : 
And time, thet tends on nature, men not ever 
Have into limitery system fitted. 


We call a year a year, and bid it cover 

Three hundred five and sixty days: who'll trust it? 
Mere fiction! since a fraction etill stays over, 

And we, to keep our plan, must readjust it. 


Even if within the hundredth of a minute 

We could approach precision, that email fraction 
Would still bear our discomfitare within tt, 

And docm our nicest system tc destruction. 


Then let us follow nature, glad and fleeting, 
Since her fact footstep not her beet trap catches; 
Content to time her progress by the teating 





Of her own bosom, not of our wive watches. . 
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A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 
By the Author of ‘ Mary Barton,’’ etc. 

<a Printed from che Manuscript and 

early Proof-sheets purchased by the 

Propriétors of ** Harper's W eekly.” 


CHAPTER L 


In the county town of a certain shire there 
lived (about forty years ago) one Mr. Wilkins, a 
conveyancing attorney of considerable standing. 

The certain shire was but a small county, and 
tho principal town im it contained only about 
four thousand inhabitants ; so in saying that Mr. 
Wilkins was the principal lawyer in Hamley I 
say very little unless I add that he transacted 
ali the legal business of the gentry for twenty 
niles round. His grandfather had established 
the comnection; his father had consolidated and 
strengthened it, and, indeed, by his wise and up- 
right conduct, as well as by his professional skill, 
had obtained for himself the position of confi- 
dential friend to many of the surrounding fam- 
ilies of distinction, He visited among them in a 
way which to mere lawyer had ever done before ; 
dined at their tables—he alone, not accompa- 
nied by his wife, be it observed—rode to the 
meet occasionally, as if by accident, although 
he was as well mounted as any squire among 
them, and was often persuaded (after a little co- 
quetting about ‘‘ professjpnal engagements,” and 
‘being wanted at the office”) to have a run 
with his clients; uay, once or twice he forget 
his gsual caution, was first in at the death, and 
,0ue home with the brash. But in general he 
knew his place—as his place was held to be in 
that aristocratic county and in those days. Nor 
jet it be supposed that he was in any way a toad- 
eater. He respected himself too much for that, 
He would give the most unpalatable advice, if 
need were; would counsel an unsparing reduc- 
tion of expenditure to an extravagant man; 
would recommend such an abatement of family 
pride as paved the way for one or two happy 
marriages in some instances ; nay, what was the 
most likely piece of conduct of all to give offense 
forty years ago, he would speak up for an un- 
justly-used tenant; and that with so mach tem- 
perate and well-timed wisdom and gcod-feeling, 
that he more than once gained his point. He 
had one son, Edward. This boy was the secret 
joy and pride of his father’s heart. For himself 
he was not in the least ambitious, but it did cost 
him a hard struggle to acknowledge that his own 
business was too lucrative and brought in too 
large an income to pass away into the hands of 
a stranger, as it would do if he indulged his am- 
bition for his son by giving him a college educa- 
tion, and making him into a barrister, This 
determination on the more prudent side of the 
argument took place while Edward was at Eton. 
The lad had, perhaps, the largest allowance of 
pocket-money of any boy at school; and he had 
always looked forward to going to Christ Church 
along with his fellows, the sons of the squires, 
his father’s employers. It was a severe morti- 
fication to him to find that his destiny was 
changed, and that he had to return to Hamley 

be articled to his father, and to assume the 
hereditary subeervient position to lads whom he 
had licked in the playing-fields and beaten at 
learning. “ 

His father tried to compensate him for the dis- 
eppointment by every indulgence that money 
could purchase. Edward's horses were even 
finer than those of his father ; his literary tastes 
were kept up and fostered by his father’s per- 
mission to form an extensive library, for which 
purpose a noble room was added to Mr. Wilkins’s 
already extensive house in the suburbs of Ham- 
ley. And after his year of legal study in Lone 
don his father sent him to make the grand tour, 
with something very like carte blanche as to ex- 
penditure, to judge from the packages which 
were sent home from various parts of the Conti- 
nent, 

At last he came home, came back to settle as 
his father’s partner at Hamley, He was a son 
vo be proud of, and right down proud was old 
Mr. Wilkins of his handsome, accomplished, 
gentlemanly lad. For Edward was not one to 
be spoiled by the course of indulgence he had 
passed through ; at least, if it had done him an 
injury, the effects were at present hidden from 

view. He had no vulgar vices; he was, indeed, 
rather too refined for the society he was likely to 
be thrown iftto, eyen supposing that society to 
consist of the highest of his father’s employers. 
He was well read, and an artist of no mean pre- 
tensions. Above all, “ his heart was in the right 
place,” as his father used to observe; nothing 
could exceed the deference he always showed to 
his father. His mother had long been dead. 

I do not know if it was Edward's own ambi- 
tion or his proud father’s wishes that had led 
him to atvend the Hamley assemblies. I should 
conjecture the latter, for Edward had of hinself 
too much good taste to wish to intrude into any 
society. In the opinion of all the shire, no so- 
ciety had more reason to consider itself select 
than that which met at every full moon in the 
Hamley assemb'y-room-—an excrescence built 
on to the principal inn in the town by the joint 
subscription of all the country families. Into 
those choice and mysterious precincts no towns- 
person was ever allowed to enter; no profession- 
al man might set his foot therein; no infantry- 
officer saw the interior of that ball or that card 
room. ‘The old original subscribers would fain 
have had a man prove his sixteen quarterings 
before he might make his bow to the queen of 
the night; but the old original founders of the 
Hamiley assernblies were dropping off; minuets 
had vanished with them; country dances had 
died away ; quadrilles were in high vogue—nay, 
one or two of the high magnates of ——shire 
were trying to introduce waltzing, as they had 








seen it in London, where it had come in with 
the visit of the allied sovereigns—when Edward 
Wilkins made his début on these boards, He 
had been at many splendid assemblies abroad, 
but still the little old ball-room attached to the 
George Inn in his native town was to him a 
place grander and more awful than the most 
magnificent saloons he had seen im Paris or 
Rome. He Jaughed-at himself for this unrea- 
sonable feeling of awe; but there it was, not- 
withstanding. He had been dining at the house 
of one of the lesser gentry, who was under con- 
siderable obligations to his father, and who was 
the parent of eight “‘ muckleemou’ed” daughters, 
so hardly likely to oppose much aristocratic re- 
sistance to the elder Mr. Wilkins’s clearly im- 
plied wish that Edward should be presented at 
the Hamley assembly-rooms. But many a squire 
glowered and looked black at the introduction 
of Wilkins the attorney's son into the sacred 
precincts; and perhaps there would have been 
much more mortification than pleasure in this 
assembly to the young man had it not been for 
an incident that occurred pretty late in the even- 
ing. The lord-lieutenant of the county usually 
came with a large party to the Hamley assem- 
blies once in a season; and this night he was 
expected, and “ith him a fashionable duchess 
and her daughters. But time wore on, and they 
did not make their appearance. At last there 
was a rustling and a bustling, and in sailed the 
superb party. For c few minutes dancing was 
stopped; the earl led the duchess to a sofa; 
some of their acquaintances came up to speak to 
them; and then the quadrilles were finished in 
rather a flat manner. A country-dance follow- 
ed, in which none of the lord-lieutenant’s party 
joined ; then there was a consultation, a request, 
an inspection of the dancers, a message to the 
orchestra, and the band struck up a waltz; the 
duchess’s daughters flew off to the music, and 
some more young ladies seemed ready to follow, 
but, alas! there was a lack of gentlemen acquaint- 
ed with the new-fashioned dance. One of the 
stewards bethought him of young Wilkins, only 
just returned from the Continent. Edward was 
a beautiful dancer, and waltzed to admiration. 
For his next partner he had one of the Lady 
——+s; for the duchess, to whom the ——shire 
squires and their little county politics and con- 
tempts were alike unknown, saw no reason why 
her lovely Lady.Sophy should not have a good 
partner, whatever his pedigree might be, and 
begged the stewards to introduce Mr. Wilkins to 
her. After this night his fortune was made with 
the young ladies of the Hamley assemblies. He 
was not unpopular with the mammas; but the 
heavy squires still looked at hiin askance, and 
the heirs (whom he had licked at Eton) called 
him an upstart behind his back. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was not a satisfactory situation. Mr. Wil- 
kins had given his gon an education and tastes 
beyond his position. He could not associate 
with either profit or pleasure with the doctor or 
the brewer of Hamley; the vicar was old and 
deaf, the curate a raw young man, half fright- 
ened at the sound of his own voice. Then, as to 
matrimony; for the idea of his marriage was 
hardly more present in Edward’s mind than in 
that of his father’s—he could hardly fancy bring- 
ing home any one of the young ladies of Hamley 
to the elegant mansioa, so full of suggestion and 
association to an educated person, so inappropri- 
ate a dwelling for an ignorant uncouth ill brought 
upgirl. Yet Edward was fully aware, if his fond 
father was not, that of all the young ladies who 
were glad enough of him as a partner at the 
Hamley assemblies, there was not one of them 
but would have considered herself affronted by 
an offer of marriage from an attorney, the son 
and grandson of attorneys. The young man had 
perhaps received many a slight and mortification 
pretty quietly during these years, which yet told 
upon his character in after-life. Even at this 
very time they were having their effect. He was 
of too sweet a disposition to show resentment, as 
many men would have done. But nevertheless 
he took a secret pleasure in the power which his 
father’s money gave him. He would buy an ex- 
pensive horse after five minutes’ conversation as 
to the price, about which a needy heir of one of 
the proud county families had been haggling for 
three weeks, is dogs were from the best ken- 
nels in England, no matter at what price; his 
guns were the newest and most improved make, 
and all these were expenses on objects which 
were among the objects of daily envy to the 
squires and squires’ sons around. They did not 
much care for the treasures of art, which report 
said were. being accumulated in Mr. Wilkins’s 
house. But they did covet the horses and Lounds 
he possessed, and the young man knew that they 
coveted, and rejoiced in it. 

By-and-by he formed a marriage, which went 
as <les —— ever do pen pagers 4 
every body. He was desperately in with 
Miss Lamotte, so he was delighted when she 
consented to be his wife. His father was de- 
lighted in his delight, and, besides, was charmed 
to remember that Miss Lamotte’s mother had 
been Sir Frank Holster’s youngest sister, and 
thai, althongh her marriage had been disowned 
by her family, as beneath her in rank, yet no 
one could efface her name out of the Baronet- 
age, where Lettice, youngest daughter of Sir 
Mark Holster, born 1772, married H. Lamotte, 
1799, died 1810, was duly chronicled. She had 
left two children, a boy and a girl, of whom 
their uncle, Sir Frank, took charge, as their 
father was worse than dead—an outlaw, whose 
name was never mentioned. Mark Lamotte 
was in the army; Lettice had a dependent posi- 
tion in her uncle’s family; not intentionally 
made more dependent than was rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances, but still dependent enough 
to grate on the feelings of a sensitive girl, whose 
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natural susceptibility to slights was redoubled by 
the constant recollection of her father’s disgrace. 
Sir Frank was considerably involved, as Mr. 
Wilkins well knew; but it was with very mixed 
feelings that he listened to the’suit which would 
provide his penniless niece with a comfortable, 
no to say luxurious, home, and with a handsome 
accomplished young man of unblemished char- 
acter for a husband. He said one or two bitter 
and insolent things to Mr. Wilkins, even while 
he was giving his consent to the match; that 
wes his temper; his proud, evil temper; but he 
really and permanently was satisfied by the con- 
nection, though he would occasionally turn round 
on his nephew-in-law, and sting him with a cov- 
ert insult as to his want of birth, and the inferior 
position which he held, forgetting apparently 
that his own brother-in-law and Lettice’s father 
might be at any moment brought to the bar of 
justice if he attempted to re-enter his native 
country. 

Edward was annoyed at all this; Lettice re- 
sented it. She loved her husband dearly, and 
was proud of him, for she had discernment 
enough to see how superior he was in every way 
to her cousins, the young Holsters, who borrow- 
ed his horse’, drank his wines, and yet had 
caught their father’s habit of sneering at his 
profession. Lettice wished that Edward would 
content himself with a purely domestic life, 
would let himself drop out of the company of 
the ——shire squirearchy, and find his relaxa- 
tion with her, in their luxurious library, or love- 
ly drawing-room, so full of white-gleaming stat- 
ues, and gems of pictures. But, perhaps, this 
was too much to expect of any man, especially 
of one who felt himself fitted in many ways to 
shine in society, and who was social by nature. 
Sociality in that county at that time meant con- 
viviality. Edward did not care for wine, and 
yet he was obliged to drink—and by-and-by he 
grew to pique himself on his character as a judge 
of wine. His father by this time was dead; 
dead, happy old man, with a contented heart— 
his affairs Aourishing his poorer neighbors lov- 
ing him, his richer respecting him, his son and 
daughter-in-law the most affectionate and de- 
voted that ever man had, and his healthy con- 
science at peace with his God. 

Lettice could have lived to herself and her 
husband and children. Edward daily required 
more and more the stimulus of society. His 
wife wondered how he could care to accept din- 
ner invitations from people who treated him as 
** Wilkins the attorney, a very good sort of fel- 
low,” as they introduced him to strangers who 
might be staying in the country, but who had no 

wer to appreciate, the taste, the talents, the 
impulsive artistic nature which she held so dear. 
She forgot that, by accepting such invitations, 
Edward was occasionally brought into contact 
with people not merely of high conventional, but 
of high intellectuai rank; that when a certain 
amount of wine had dissipated his sense of infe- 
riority of rank and position, he was a brilliant 
talker, a man to be listened to and admired even 
by wandering London statesmen, professional 
diners-out, or any great authors who might find 
themselves visitors in a ——-shire country-house. 
What she would have had him®share from the 
pride of her heart, she should have warned him 
to avoid from the temptations to sinful extrava- 
gavce which it led him info. He had begun to 
a more than he ought, not in :ntellectual— 
though that would have been wrong—but in 
purely sensual things. His wines, his table, 
should be such as no squire’s purse or palate 
could command. His dinner-parties—small in 
number, the viands rare and delicate in quanti- 
ty, and sent up to table by an Italian cook— 
should be such as even the London stars should 
notice with admiration. He would have Lettice 
dressed in the richest materials, the most deli- 
cate lace; jewelry, he said, was beyond their 
means: glancing with proud humility at the di- 
amonds of the elder ladies, and the alloyed gold 
of the younger. But he managed to wad as 
much on his wife’s lace as would have bought 
many a set of inferior jewelry. Lettice well be- 
came it all. If, as — said, her father had 
been nothing but a French adventurer, she bore 
traces of her nature in her grace, her delicacy, 
her fascinating and elegant ways of doing all 
things. She was made for society, and yet she 
hated it. And one day she went ovt of it alto- 
gether, and for evermore. She had been well 
in the morning when Edward went down to his 
office in Hamley. At noon he was sent for by 
hurried trembling messengers. When he got 
home, breathless and uncomprehending, she was 
past speech. One glance from her lovely loving 
black eyes showed that she recognized him with 
the passionate yearning that hud been one of the 
characteristics of her love through life. There 
was no word passed between them. He could 
not speak any more than could she. He knelt 
her. She was dying; she was dead ; 

It on, immovable. They brought him 
his eldest child, Ellinor, in utter despair as to 
what to doto rouse him. They had no thought 
as to the effect on her, hitherto shut up in the 
nursery during this busy day of confusion and 
alarm. The child had no idea of death, and 
los of e , kneeling and tearless, was far less an 
surprise or interest ¢> her than her mo- 
ther, lying still and white, and not tufning her 
head to smile at her darling. 


less terror. B ; 
the father had his face yet ode the bed- 
Seoveh the toe ‘sage ng 
‘is rT im 
uous way from her attendants and rushed he 
bed. Undeterred by deadly cold or stony im- 
mobility, she kissed the lips and stroked the 
glossy raven hair, murmuring sweet words of 
wild love such as had passed between the mother 
and child often and often when no witnesses 
were by; and altogether seemed so nearly be- 


child 








side herself in an agony of love and terror, that 
Edward arose, and softly taking her in his arms, 
bore her away, lying back like one dead, so ex- 
hausted was she by the terrible emotion they 
had forced on her childish heart, into his study, 
a little room opening out of the grand library, 
into which on happy evenings, never to come 
again, he and his wife were wont to retire to 
have coffee together, and perhaps to stroll out 
of the glass-door out into the open air, the 
shrubbery, the fields—never more to be trodden 
by those dear feet. What passed between father 
and child in this seclusion none could tell. Late 
in the evening Ellinor’s supper was sent for, and 
the servant who brought it in saw the child ly- 
ing as one dead in her father’s arms, and before 
he left the room, watched his master feeding her, 
the girl of six years of age, with as tender care 
as if she had been a baby 6f six months. 





CHAPTER III. 


From that time the tie between father and 
daughter grew very strong and tender indeed. 
Ellinor, it is true, divided her affection between 
her baby sister and her papa; but he, caring 
little for babies, had only a theoretic regard for 
his younger child, while the elder absorbed all 
his love. Every day that he dined at, home 
Ellinor was placed opposite to him while he ate 
his late dinner; she sat where her mother had 
done during the meal, although she had dined 
and even supped some time before on the more 
primitive nursery fare. It was half pitiful, half 
amusing to see the little girl’s grave, thoughtful 
ways and modes of speech, as if trying to act up 
to’ the dignity of her place as her father’s com- 
panion, till sometimes the little head nodded off 
to slumber in the middle of lisping some wise 
little speech, ‘‘ Old-fashioned” the nurses called 
her, and prophesied that she would not live long 
in consequence of her old-fashion. But instead 
of the fulfillment of this prophecy, the fat bright 
baby was seized with fits, and was weil, ill, and 
dead in a day! Ellinor’s grief was something 
alarming from its quietness and concealment. 
She waited till she was left—as she thought— 
alone at nights, and then sobbed and cried her 
passionate cry for ““Baby, baby, come back to 
me—come back!” till every one feared for the 
health of the frail little girl whose childish affec- 
tions had had to stand two such shocks. Her 
father put aside all business, all pleasure of 
every kind to win his darling from her grief. 
No mother could have done more, no tenderest 
nurse done half so much as Mr. Wilkins then 
did for Ellinor. 

If it had not been for him she would have 
just died of her grief. As it was, she overcame 
it—but slowly, wearily—hardly letting herself 
love any one for some time, as if she instinct- 
ively feared lest all her strong attachments 
should find a sudden end in death. Her love— 
thus dammed up into a small space—at last 
burst its banks, and overflowed on her father. 
It was a rich reward for him for all his care of 
her, and he took delight—perhaps a selfish de- 
light—in all the many pretty ways she perpetu- 
ally found of convincing him, if he had needed 
conviction, that he was ever the first object with 
her. The nurse told him that half an hour or 
so before the earliest time at which he could be 
expected home in the evenings Miss Ellinor be- 
gan to fold up her doll’s things and lull the in- 
animate treasure to sleep. Then she would sit 
and listen with an intensity of attention for his 
footstep. Qnce the nurse had ex: some 
wonder at the distance at which Ellinor could 
hear her father’s approach, saying that she had 
listened and could not hear a sound, to which 
Ellinor had replied : 

‘‘Of course you can not; he is not your 
pape io 

Then when he went away in the morning, 
after he had kissed her, Ellinor would run to a 
certain window from which she could watch him 
up the lane, now hidden behind a hedge, now 
reappearing through an open space, again out 
of sight, till he reached a great old beech-t 
where for an instant more she saw him. A 
then she would turn away with a sigh, some- 
times reassuring her unspoken fears by saying 
softly to herself, 

** He will come again to-night.” 

Mr. Wilkins liked to feel his child dependent 
on him for all her pleasures. He was even a 
little jealous of any one who devised a treat or 
conferred a present the first news of which did 
not come from or him. 

At last it was that Ellinor should 
have some more instruction than her good old 
nurse could give ; her father did not care to take 
upon himself the office of teacher, which he 
thought he foresaw would necessitate occasional 
blame, an occasional exercise of authority which 
might possibly render him less idolized by his 
little girl; so he commissioned Lady Holster to 
choose out one among her many protégées for a 
governess to his daughter. Now, Lady Holster, 
who kept a sort of amateur county register-office, 
was only too glad to be made of use in this way; . 
but when she inquired a little further as to the 
sort of person required, all she could extract 
from Mr, Wilkins was : 

“You know the kind of education a lady 
should have, and will, J am sure, choose a gov- 
erness for Ellinor better than I could direct you. 
Only please choose some one who will not marry 
me, and who will let Ellinor go on making my 
tea, and doing pretty much what she likes, for 
she is so good they need not try to make her 
better, only to teach her what a lady should 
knew.” 

Miss Monro was selected--a plain intelligent 
quiet woman of forty—and it was difficult to de- 
cide whether she or Mr. Wilkins took the most 
pains to avoid each other, acting, with regard to 
Ellinor, pretty much like the famous Adam and 
Eve in the weather-glass: when the one came 
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out the other went in. Miss Monro had been 
tossed about and overworked quite enough in 
her life to value the privilege and indulgence of 
her evenings to herself, her comfortable school- 
room, her quiet cozy teas, her book, or her let- 
ter-writing afterward. By mutual agreement 
she did not interfere with Ellinor and her ways 
and occupations on the evenings the girl had not 
her father for companion; and these occasions 
became more and more frequent as years passed 
on, and the deep shadow was lightened which 
the sudden death that had visited his household 
had cast over him. He was always a popular 
man at dinner-parties, as I have said before. 
His amount of intelligence and accomplishment 
was rare in ——shire, and if it required more 
wine than formerly to bring his conversation up 
to the desired point of range and brilliancy, wine 
was not an article spared or grudged at the 
county dinner-parties. Occasionally his busi- 
ness took him up to London; hurried as these 
journeys might be, he never returned without a 
new game, a new toy of some kind, to ‘‘ make 
hume pleasant to his little maid,” as he ex- 
pressed himself. 

He liked, too, to see what was doing in art or 
in literature; and as he gave y extensive 
orders for any thing he admired, he was almost 
sure to be followed down to Hamley by one or 
two package: or parcels, the arrival and opening 
of which began soon to form the = epochs 
in Ellinor’s grave though happy life. 

The only person of his own standing with 
whom Mr. Wilkins kept up any intercourse in 
Hamley was the new c an, a bachelor, 
about his own age, a man, a fellow of 
his college, whose first claim on Mr. Wilkins’s 
attention was the fact that he had been travel- 
ing-bachelor for his university, and had conse- 
quently been on the Continent about the very 
same two years that Mr. Wilkins had been there ; 
and although they had never met, yet they had 
many common acquaintances and common rec- 
ollections to talk over of this period, which, 
after all, hed been about the most bright and 

ul of Mr. Wilkins's life. 

r. Ness had an occasional pupil—that is to 
say, he never put himself out of the way to ob- 
tain pupils, but, did not refuse the encreaties 
sometimes made to him that he would i 
a young man for college by allowing said 
young man to reside end with him. ‘ Ness’s 
men” took rather high honors; for the tutor, 
too indolent to find out work for himself, had a 
certain pride in doing well the work that was 
found for him. 

When Ellinor was somewhere about fourteen, 
a young “Mr. Corbet came to be pupil to Mr. 
Ness. Her father always called on the young 
men reading with the clergymen, and asked 
them to his house. His hospitality had in course 
of time lost its recherché and elegant character, 
but was always generous, and often profuse. Be- 
sides, it was in his character to like’thée joyous, 
thoughtless company of the young better than 
that of the old—given the same amount of re- 
finement and education in both. 

Mr. Corbet was a young man of very good 
family from a distant county. Jf his character 
had not been so grave and deliberate his years 
would only have entitled him to be called a boy 5 
for he was but eighteen at the time when 
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tory pupil—one whom he could treat more as 
an intellectual equal. a 


self, even exceeding what his tutor demanded of 
him. He was greedy of information in the hours 





not devoted to absolute study; Mr. Ness enjoyed 
giving information, but most of all he liked the 
hard tough arguments on all metaphysical and 
ethical questions in which Mr. Corbet delighted 
in engaging him. They lived together on terms 
of happy equality, having thus much in common. 
They were essentially different, however, al- 
though there were so many pbints of resem- 
blance. Mr. Ness was unworldly as far as the 
idea of real unworldliness is compatible with a 
turn for self-indulgence and indolence; while 
Mr. Corbet was deeply, radically worldly, yet for 
the accomplishment of his object could deny him- 
self all the careless pleasures natural to his age. 
The tutor and pupil allowed themselves one fre- 
quent relaxation—that of Mr. Wilkins’s com- 
pany. Mr. Ness would stroll to the office after 
the six hours’ hard reading were over—leaving 
Mr. Corbet still bent over the table—book be- 
strewn —and see what Mr. Wilkins’s engage- 
ments were. If he had nothing better to do that 
evening, he was either asked to dine at the par- 
sonage, or he, in his careless hospitable way, in- 
vited the other two to dine with him, Ellinor 
forming the fourth at table, as far as seats went, 
although her dinner had been eaten early with 
Miss Monro. She was little and slight of her 
age, and her father never seemed to understand 
how she was passing cut of childhood. Yet 
while in stature she was like a child, in intellect, 
in force of character, in strength of clinging «f- 
fection she wasa woman. ‘There might be much 
of the simplicity of a child about her, there was 
little of the un girl, varying from day 
to day like an April sky, careless as to which 
way her own character is tending. So the two 
young Pay oe sat with their elders, and both rel- 
ished company they were thus prematurely 
thrown into. Mr. ed as much as 
either of the other two gentlemen ; oppesing and 
disputing on any side, as if to find out how much 
he could urge against received opinions. Ellinor 
sat silent; her dark eyes flashing from time to 
time in vehement interest—sometimes in vehe- 
ment indignation if Mr. Corbet, riding a tilt at 
every one, ventured to attack her father. He 
saw how this course excited her, and rather 
liked pursuing it in consequence ; he thought it 
only amused him. 

Another way in which Ellinor and Mr. Corbet 
were thrown together occasionally was this. Mr. 
Ness and Mr. Wilkins shared the same 7Jimes 
between them; and it was Ellinor’s duty to see 
that the paper was regularly taken from her fa- 
ther’s house to the Parsonage. Her father liked 
to dawdle over it. Until Mr. Corbet had come 
to live with him, Mr. Ness had not much cared 
at what time it was passed on to him; but the 
young man took a strong interest in all public 
events, and especially in all that was said about 
them. He grew impatient if the paper was not 
forthcoming, and would set off himself to go for 
it, sometimes meeting the penitent, breathless 
Ellinor in the long lane which led from Hamley 
to Mr. Wilkins’s house. At first he used to re- 
ceive her eager “‘Oh! I am so sorry, Mr. Cor- 
bet, Sut papa has only just done with it,” rather 
gruffly. After a time he had the grace to tell 
her it did not signify; and by-and-by he would 
turn back with her to give her some advice about 
her garden, or her p —for his mother and 
sisters were first-rate ical gardeners, and he 
himself was, as he expressed it, ‘‘a capital con- 
sulting physician for a sickly plant.” 

All this time his voice, his step never raised the 
child's color one shade the higher, never made 
her heart beat «he least quicker, as the slightest 
sign of her father's roach was wont to do. 
She learned to rely on Mr. Corbet for advice, for 
a little occasional sympathy, and for much con- 
descending attention. He also gave her more 
fault-finding than all the rest of the world put 
A cat d, curiously enough, she was grate- 
ful to him for it, for she really was humble, and 
wished to improve. He liked the attitude of su- 
periority which this implied and exercised right 
gave him. They were very good friends at pres- 
ent. Nothing more. 

All this time I have only spoken of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s life as he stood in to his daughter. 
But there is far more to be said about it. After 
his wife’s death he withdrew himself from socie- 
ty for a year or two in a more positive and de- 
cided manner than is common with widowers. 
It was during this retirement of his that he riv- 
eted his little daughter's heart in such a way as 
to influence all her future life. 

When he began to go out again, it might have 
been i any one cared to notice— 
how much the different characters of his father 
and wife had influenced him and kept him steady. 
Not that he broke out into any immoral conduct, 
but he gave up time to pleasure, which hoth old 
Mr. Wilkins and Lettice would have quietly in- 
duced him to spend in the office, superintendin 

his business. His indplgence in hunting and 
all field-sports had hitherto been only occaston- 
al; they now became habitual, as far es the sea- 
= es ae shared a moor in Scotland 
with one of the Holsters one » persuading 
himseif that the bracing air a wan for Elli- 
nor’s health. But the year afterward he took 
anothe Jais time joining with a comparative 
stranger; and on this moor there was no house 
to which it was fit to bring a child and her at- 


Wilkins not so attentive as his father. Sir Frank 
Holster sent for his relation, and told him of this 
project, speaking to him at the same time in 
pretty round terms as to the folly of the life he 
was leading. Foolish it certainly was, and as 
such Mr. Wilkins was secretly acknowledging 





it; but when Sir Frank, lashing himself, began 
to speak of his hearér’s presumption in joining 
the hunt, in aping the mode of life and amuse- 
ments of the landed gentry, Edward fired up. 
He knew how much Sir Frank was dipped, and 
comparing it with the round sum his own father 
had left him, he said some plain truths to Sir 
Frank which the latter never forgave, and hence- 
forth there was no intercourse between Holster 
Court and Ford Bank, as Mr. Edward Wilkins 
had christened his father’s house on his first re- 
turn from the Continent. 

The conversation had two consequences be- 
sides the immediate one of the quarrel. Mr. 
Wilkins advertised for a responsible and confi- 
dential clerk to conduct the business under his 
own superintendence ; and he also wrote to the 
Herald's College to ask them if he did not be- 
long to the family bearing the same name in 
South Wales—those who have since reassumed 
their ancient name of De Winton. 

Both applications were favorably answered. 
A skillful, experienced middle-aged clerk was 
recommended to him by one of the principal le- 
gai firms in London, and immediately engaged 
to come to Hamley at his own terms, which were 
pretty high. But as Mr. Wilkins said it was 
worth any money to pay for the relief from con- 
stant responsibility, which such a business as his 
involved, some people remarked that he had 
never appeared to feel the responsibility very 
much hitherto, as witness his absences in Scot- 
land, his various social engagements when at 
home; it had been very different (they said) in 
his father’s day. The Herald's College gave him 
hopes of affiliating him to the South Wales’ fam- 
ily, but it would require time and money to 
make the requisite inquiries and substantiate the 
claim. Now in many a place there would be 
none to contest the right » man might have to 
assert that he belonged to such and such a fam- 
ily, or even to assume their arms. But it was 
otherwise in ——shire. Every one was up in 
genealogy and heraldry, and considering filch- 
ing 4 name and a pedigree a far worse sin than 
any of those mentioned in the commandments. 
There were those among them who would doubt 
and dispute even the decision of the Herald's 
College ; but with it, if in his favor, Mr. Wil- 
kins intended to be satisfied, and, accordingly, 
he wrote in reply to their letter to say, that, of 
course, he was aware that such inquiries would 
take a considerable sum of money, but that still 
he wished them to be made, and that speedily. 

Before the end of the year he went up to Lon- 
don to order a brongham to be built (for Ellinor 
to drive out in in wet weather, he said; but as 
going in a closed carriage always made her ill, he 
used it principally himself in driving to dintier- 
parties), with the De Winton Wilkinses arms 
neatly emblazoned on panel and harness. Hith- 
erto he had always gone about in a dog-cart— 
the immediate descendant of his father’s old- 
fashioned gig. 

For all this the squires, his employers, only 
laughed at him, and did not treat him with one 
whit more respect. 

Mr. Dunster, the new clerk, was a quiet, re- 
spectable-looking man ; you could not call him 
a gentleman in manner, and yet no one could 
say he was vulgar. He had not much varying 
ex ion on his face, but a permanent one of 
thoughtful consideration of the subject in hand, 
whatever it might be, that would have fitted as 
well with the profession of medicine as with that 
of law, and was quite the right look for cither 
Occasiunally a bright flash of sudden intelligence 
lighted up his deep-sunk eyes, but even this was 
quickly extinguished as by some inward repres- 
sion, and the habitually reflective, subdued ex- 
pression returned to the face. As soon as he 
came into his situation he first began quietly to 
arrange the papers, and next the business of 
which t were the outward sign into more 
methodical order than they had been in since 
old Mr. Wilkins’s death. Punctual to a mo- 
ment himself, he looked his displeased surprise 
when the inferior clerks came tumbling in half 
an hour after the time in the morning; and his 
look was more effective than many men’s words ; 
henceforward the subordinates were within five 
minutes of the appointed hour for opening the 
office ; but still he was always there before them 
Mr. Wilkins himself winced under his new clerk’s 
order and punctuality; Mr. Dunster's raised eye. 
brow, and contraction of the lips at some woeful 
confusion in the business of the office, chafed Mr 
Wilkins more, far more, than any open expres. 
sion of opinion would have done; for that he 
could have met and ined away, as he fan. 
i ul dislike grew up in his 
bosom against Mr. Dunster. He esteemed him, 


his nervous repugnance to the 
harsh, measured tones of Mr. Dunstex’s voice ; 
spoke with a provincial twang which 

is employer's sensitive ear. He was 
certain green coat which his new 


many ways—‘‘a 
Mr. Wilkins used to term him in 
him after dinner; but for all that 
his ** ect treasure,” as he 
gradually felt that Dunster had become so inc is- 
pensable to the business that his chief could not 
do without him. 

The clients re-echoed Mr. Wilkins’s words, and 
spoke of Mr. Dunster as invaluable to his master, 
a thorough treasure, the very saving of the bus- 
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iness. They had not been better attendefl to, not 


even in old Mr. Wilkins’s-days; snch a clear 


head, such a knowledge of law, such a steady, 
upright fellow, always at his post. The grating 
voice, the drawling accent, the bottle-green evat, 


were nothing to them; far less noticed, in fact, 
than Wilkins’s expensive habits, the money he 
paid for his wine and horses, ard the nonsense 
of claiming kin with the Welsh Wilkinses, and 
setting up his brougham to drive about ——shire 
janes, and be knocked to pieces over the rough 
round paving-stones thereof. 

All these remarks did not come near Ellinor to 
trouble her life. To her her dear father was the 
first of human beings; so sweet, so good, so 
kind, so charming in conversation, so full of ac. 
complishment and information! To her healthy, 
happy mind, every one turned their bright side. 
She loved Miss Monro—ail the servants, espe- 
cially Dixon, the coachman. He had been her 
father’s play feSuw as a boy, and, with all his 
respect and admira‘ion for his master, the free. 
dom of intercourse that had been established 
between them then had never been quite lost. 
Dixon was a fine stalwart old fellow, and was as 
harmonious in his ways with his master as Mr. 
Dunster was discordant ; accordingly, he was a 
great favorite, and could say many a thing which 
might have been taken as impertinent from an- 
other servant. 

He was Eliinor’s great confidant about many 
of her litile plans and projecis, things that she 
dared not speak of to Mr. Corbet, who, after her 
father and Dixon, was her next best friend. This 
intimacy with Dixon displeased Mr. Corbet; he 
once or twice insinuated that he did not think it 
was well to talk so familiarly as Edlinor did with 
a servant, one out of a completely different class, 
such as Dixon. Ellinor did not easily take hints ; 
every one had spoken plain out to her hitherto: 
so Mr. Corbet had to say his meaning plain out 
at last. Then for the first time he saw her an 
gry ; but she was too young, too childish, to have 
words at will to express her feelings; she only 
could say broken beginnings of sentences, such 
as, ‘‘What ashame! Good, dear Dixon, who 


is as loyal an‘ true and kind as any nobleman. I 
like him far better than you, Mr. Corbet, and I 
shall talk to him.” And then she burst into 
tears, and ran away, and would not come to 


wish Mr. Corbet good-by, though she knew ehe 
should not see him again for a long time, as he 
was returning the next day to his father's house, 
from whence he would yo to Cambridge. 

He was annoyed at this result of the good 
advice he had thought himself bound to give toa 
motherless girl, who had no one to instruct her 
in the proprieties in which his own sisters wore 
brought up; he left Hamley both sorry and dis- 
pleased. As for Ellinor, when she found out the 
next day that he really was gone—gone without 
even coming to Ford Bank again to see if she 
were nit penitent for her angry words—gone 
without saying or hearing a word of good-by— 
she shut herself up in her room, and cried more 
bitterly than ever, because anger against herse!f 
was mixed with her regret for his loss. Luckily 
her father was dining out, or he would have in- 
quired what was the matter with his darling, 
and she would have had to try to explain what 
could not be explained. As it was che sat with 
her back to the light during the school-room 
tea, and afterward, when Miss Monro had set- 
tled down to her study of the Spanish language, 
Ellinor stole out into the garden, meaning to 
have a fresh cry over her own nanughtiness ard 
Mr. Corbet's departure; bat the August evening 
was still and calm, and put her pessionate grief 
to shame, hushing her up as it were with the 
other young creatares who were being soothed 
to rest by the serene time cf day and the subdued 
light of the twilight sky. 

There was a piece of ground surrounding the 
flower-garden, which was not shubbery, nor 
wood, nor kitchen-garden—-only a grassy bit, 
out of which a group of old forest trees sprang 
Their roots were heaved above ground; their 
leaves fell in antamn so profusely that the turf 
was ragged and bare in spring; but to make up 
for this, there never was such a place for snow- 


dro 

The roots of these old trees were Ellinor’s fa- 
vorite play-place ; this space between these two 
was her doll’s kitchen, that its drawing-room, 
and soon, Mr. Corbet rather despised her con- 
trivances for doll’s furnitidre, so she had not 
often brought him here; bat Dixon delighted in 
them, and contrived and planned with the eager- 
ness of six years old rather than forty. To- 
night Ellinor went to this place, and there were 
all a new collection of ornaments for iss Dolly's 
sitting-room made out of fir-bobs, in Lae prettiest 
and most ingenious way. She knew it was Dix- 
on's doing, and rushed off in search of him to 
thank him. 

** What's the matter with «ny prefty ?” asked 
Dixon, as soon as the pleasant excitement of 
thanking and being thanked was over, and he 
had leisure to look at her tear-stained face. 

“Oh! I don't know! never mind,” said she, 
reddening. 

Dixon was silent for a moment or two, while 
she tried to turn off his attention by ber hurried 


There's no trouble afoot that I can mend?” 
asked he, in a minute or two. 

‘Oh no! it’s really nothing—nothing at all,” 
said she. ‘‘ It's only that Mr. Corbet went away 
without saying good-by to me, that’s all.” And 
she looked as if she should have liked to cry 
again. 

“That was not manners,” said Dixon, de- 
cisively. 


“But it was my faalt,” replied Ellinor, plead- 
ing against the condemnation 

Dixon looked at her pretty sharply from under 
his ragged, bushy eyebrows 


** He had been giving me a lecture, and say- 
ing I did not do what his sisters did—just as if 
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I were to be always trying to be like somebody 
else—and I was cross and ran away.” 

“Then it was Missy who would not say good- 
by. ‘That was not good manners in Missy.” 

*‘ But, Dixon, I don’t like being lectured !” 

“T reckon you don’t get much of it. But, 
indeed, my pretty, I dare say Mr. Corbet was in 
the right; for, you see, master is busy, and Mis» 
Monro is so dreadful learned, and your poor 
mother is dead and gone, and you have no one 
to teach you how young ladies go on; and by all 
accounts, Mr. Corbet comes of a good family. 
I've heerd say his father had the best stud-farm 
in all Shropshire, and spared no money upon it; 
and the young ladies, his sisters, will have been 
taught the best of manners; it might be well for 
my pretty to hear how they go on.” 

“You dear old Dixon, you don’t know any 
thing about my lecture, and I am not going to 
teil you. Only I dare say Mr. Corbet might be 
a little bit right, though I am sure he was a 
great deal wrong.’’ 

** But yon'll not go on a fretting—you won't 
now, there’s a good young lady; for master 
won't like it, and it wil] make him uneasy, and 
he’s enongh of trouble withozt your red eyes, 
bless them.” : 

**Trouble—papa, trouble! Oh, Dixon! what 
do you mean ?” exclaimed Ellinor, her face tak- 
ing all a woman's intensity of expression in a 
minute. 

‘Nay, I know naught,” said Dixon, evasively. 
“Only that Dunster fellow is not to my mind, 
and I think he pesters the master sadly with his 
fid-fed ways.” 

*“] hate Mr. Dunster,” said Ellinor, vehe- 
mently. ‘I won't speak a word to him the next 
time he comes to dine with papa.” 

‘* Missy will do what papa likes best,” said 
Dixon, admonishingly: and with this the “ pair 
of frends” parted 


1 ~ —P te — . 7 
THE WRECK OF THE “ MONI- 
TOR.” 

WE are indebted to one of the surviving officers 
of the ill-fated Monitor for the picture of her wreck, 
which we publish on this page. Noevent of the war 
has caused more corrow than the loss of the brave 
little vessel. Its history is thus told by an officer: 

From ten to eleven p.m. the water still gained rapidly. 
Jt was now known for certain that she had sprung a leak. 
The storm was at its height, the waves striking and pass- 
ing over the Monitor, burying her completely for the in- 
stant, while for a few seconds nothing could be seen of her 
from the Rhode Island but the upper part of her turret, 
surrounded by foam. This wae caused as follows: A huge 











wave would lift her up, when, in descending to meet an- 
other, instead of riding it like other vessels, she plowed 
throt 1 projectin vor at her bow striking the 
water with such foree that the spray and foam were 





thrown around her t stance of forty feet. ‘This 
lly the cause of the leak, as 
it extended aft thirty-two feet, and forward fourteen. 
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CHART OF THE HARBOR OF GALVESTON, TEXAS, WHERE THE “HARRIET LANE” WAS TAREN. 
(See Paes 51.) 


This constantly striking the water with the force that it 
did, and the immense weight of ammunition in her hull, 
must have separated one from the other, thus causing a 
leak from which she filled and sunk. 

She was now found to be fast sinking, and a consulta- 
tion was held as to whether it was best to abandon her 
or not. The engineer, entering at this moment, reported 
that the water in the ward-rooms was waist-deep; that it 
was still gaining rapidly, and that in less than two hours 
she must go down. This decided — Bankhead to 
eave the lives of his men rather than lose both. Signals 
of distress were now ordered to be made to the Rhode 
Island ; and while these were preparing Captain Bank- 
head shouted, ** Who'll cut the hawser?" “TI will,” an- 
ewered Mr. Stodder, the Master; and taking a hatchet, 
he, at the imminent peril of being washed overboard, suc- 
ceeded in severing the hawser, the waves passing over 
him at every motion of the vessel. One poor fellow, 
whose name is not known, assisted, but he was dashed 
off and drowned 

Several of the crew and some of the officers also found a 
watery grave about this time, by being washed overboard. 


It was death to stand on the deck without having a firm 
hold, and even then the danger was very great. One by 
one the gallant fellows disappeared from the deck and were 
seen no more. Many had very narrow escapes. Lieuten- 
ant Green was carried off by a wave, and thrown upon 
deck by its returning. Another officer was carried by a 
wave along the deck, and as he was passing the turret he 
seized a rope which hung from there for the purpose of as- 
sisting those on the deck to cling to it and save themselves, 
and was saved. 

Between eleven and twelve p.m. the launch of the Rhode 
Island was manned, and started for the Monitor. About 
this time the hawser, which now hung loose, became en- 
tangled in one of the paddie-wheels of the Rhode Island, 
so that it couid not be worked, thus rendering the vessel 
unmanageable. She drifted toward the Monitor, and there 
was great danger of a collision before the hawser could be 
extricated. The launch was between the two steamers, 
and before ehe could clear them the whole of one of her 
sides was crushed in, just escaping ibe water-line. The 
gallant fellows in her had a narrow escape from a horrible 





death; but nothing daunted, they struck boldly out for 











the Monifor with their broken boat, and safely returned 
with fourteen or fifteen of the Monitor's erew, ine 
sinking condition, and lauded them all safely upon the deck 
of the Rhode Island. In the mean time the two vessels 
had « of the 


but only three reached there. The others are supposed to 
heave been struck by the Monitor, when they fell, crushed 
to death, or perished in the sea. Those on board the ves- 


moment that the Rhode Island was looming up broad: 
of the Monitor was a terrible one to all. But they passed 
each other without touching, and many were the relieved 
hearts and the audibly expressed ‘‘Thank God!" that 
issued from the mouths of the men on both the vessels. 

One of the Rhode Island's cutters was now manned and 
started off about the same time that the launch left the 
Monitor. They approached each other, and there was 
seemingly no chance of preventing a collision, when Dr. 
G. M. Weeks, of the Monitor, Ensign Taylor, of the Rhode 
Island, and one of the sailors, sprang to the side to part 
them. The force of the blow was thus broken and the 
boats saved from destruction. The right hand of Dr. 
Weeks was caught between the boats, crushing the bones 
of three of his fingers so seriously that amputation was 
afterward found n 4 

Between twelve and one a.m. the cutter, after narrowly 
escaping a collision, started for the side of the Monitor ts 
rescue others. Arriving there, Captain Bankhead held 
the rope while his men got into it, the boat dashing on the 
deck several times and being carried back by the waves 
the same as the launch on the previous trip. 

The last of the crew and officers that remained on deck 
we.e now in the boat, and none remained on board the 
Jonitor but some six or eight who were clinging to the top 
of the turret. They were told to come down and try to 
reach the boat, but neither the entreaties of their comrades 
nor the orders of their officers had any effect upon them. 
The poor fellows bad seen their comrades one by one washed 
off and drowned ia the attempt to reach the boats; and 
believing that there was no chance of being saved, even if 
they reached the boat, thé¢y preferred to remain there and 
linger a few moments more than te come down and meet 
certain death. Captain Bankhead was then compelled to 
enter the boat without them and leave them behind. The 
cutter arrived at the side of the Rhode Island about one 
o'elock, and the men and officers, seizing the ropes which 
hung from her sides for that purpose, soon climbed to her 
deck, on reaching which they were received with open 
arms regardless of rank. 

About two o'clock a last effort was made t reach the 
Monitor, and rescue those on the turret. The cutter was 
again manned with a picked crew, and D. Rodney Brown, 
master’s mate, took command, and started for the doomed 
Monitor ; but whether it reached her or not is unknown, 
as the boat was last seen making straight for her, pitching 
and rolling fearfully, her gallant crew working manfully 
to approach the Monitor as soon as possible, when the 
moon, which had been gradually ing down for some 
time, pow entirely disappeared, and the boat was lost in 
the gloom. (The boat has since been picked up, with all 
ou board.) . 

The Monitor was last seen at this time also. Just be 
fore the moon vanished, a quarter before two o'clock, 
lights were plainly visible, but her turret and deck were 
rather indistinct. For a few moments after darkness was 
all around, the twinkling lights of the Monitor shot here 
and there like an ignis fatuus, when suddenly they all die- 
appeared, and then it was known that she had gone down. 
At this time she was distant from the Rhode Island about 
a mile and a half, while, when the boat was last seen, she 
was not more than a third that distance, so that it was al- 
most impossible to have reached her. 


We learn, as we go to press, that the new Mon- 
itors Passaic and Montauk had hard work in getting 
down to Beaufort; and it is evident that some 
further improvements must be made in this class 





THE WRECK OF THE IRON-CLAD “MONITOR.” 
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A SLAVE-PEN AT NEW ORLEANS—BEFORE THE AUCTION. A SKETCH OF THE PASI 
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Oh, loyal souls, sunk in a noble ship 
As eer the waters croseed! 


What direful tidings ring from every lip— 


“The Monitor is lost!" 


Sunk in an instant underneath the wave, 
With half the crew lost in a watery crave 


And yet not lost. 
We deem they are 
Where a sure Pil 


at rest, 


Within a higher realm 


*% stands beside the helm 


SECESH WOMEN LEAVING WASHINGTON FOR RICHMOND. 


. In connection with the gradual downfall of sla. 
Nor think they died in vain, — é - 
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But who could falter with their names in view ? taken by a foreign artist before the war. In ck 


sc.ibing it the artist wrote: 
*The men and women are well clothed, in their 
Sunday best—the men in blue cloth of good qual 


Ovr “ Monrron"—she earned her title well, n — ‘ t — 
Though short the race she run: EXODUS OF REBEL WOMEN. 
She left « record, for the world to tel 
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One day last week the steamer New York took 450 
women and children from Washington to the realms 
They all had, or claimed to have, 
friends or relatives in Jeff Davis's kingdom, and 
were sent South at Government expense. Among 
the number were several young women whose de- 
parture from the Federal capita! will lighten the 
duties of the provost-marshal, ‘“"se Washington 
Star says: 


of Secessia. 


Had their baggage passed witht inspection. they would 
have added much aiso t the necessities cf the Southerners 
in dry goods, shoes, medicines, sad many other articles 
and goods much required at th, p-esent time in Jeff Davis's 
domains, Bight officers were enzaged all last night in ex- 


amining the baggage that bad Yeen sent down. In many 


of the truoks were found dress goods of various kinds and 
textures, pins, needles, thread, etc., which articles were, of 
course, excluded. 

In one very large trunk a eufficient quaatity of dry 
goods was found to fully stock a country store. Some of 
the truoks had ten, fifteen, and as high as twenty-five 
paire of shoes. No passenger, however, was allowed to 
take more than two pairs. One lady, when asked why she 
desired to take so many, replied that she generally wore 
out two pair per month! All this morning the wharf and 
the neighborhood of Sixth Street was crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen, who resorted there to witness the depart- 
ure and for the purpose of saying farewell to friends. 

Judging from the expressions we heard in the crowd 
secesh sympathizers predominated. A gentleman asked 
an old lady who was going off whether she was pleased at 
her departure. She replied, ‘‘ Yes, thank God! it is a 
great pleasure to get to a Government conducted by gen- 
tlemen, and not by Yankee boors.” A crowd immediatety 
gathered around, and then commenced expressions of con- 
tempt from fair lips for the United States Government 
generally, and the President and Cabinet in particular. 
One young lady remarked to a friend as she bade her 
good-by, “ Be sure and write quickly; you know how to 
get the lever through.” Another lady remarked that she 
hoped to r>jurn ere Jong, but with the victorious Confed- 
Q.xte arm y. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM T. 
SHERMAN. 


We publish on page 49 a portrait of GenERAL 
Sueeman, commanding the United States forces 
at Vicksburg, from a photograph by Anthony. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was born in the 
State of Ohio, about the year 1818. He entered 
West Point in 1836, and graduated in June, 1840, 
scanding sixth in his class. He entered the Third 
Artillery, and, on 50th November, 1841, was pro- 
moted to a First Lievtenancy. During the war ih 
Mexico he served in California, and was brevetted 
Captain for meritorious conduct. In 1853 he re- 
signed the service, and, we believe, engaged in 
mercantile business in New Orleans. At the out- 
break of the rebellion he tendered his services to 
the Government, and on llth May was appoin.ed 
Colonel of the new Thirteenth Infantry. This reg- 
iment he commanded at the battle of Bull Run 
He was subsequently appointed Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers, and shortly afterward succeeded 
General Anderson in command of the Department 
of the Ohio. He was in command at Louisville 
when Secretary Cameron and Adjutart-General 
Thomas made their famous journey to the \Vest, 
and he took occasion to tell those worthies that 
200,000 men would be required to fight the battle 
in Kentucky. This statement—which subsequent 
experience has abundantly verified—seemed so 
outrageous to Mr. Cameron that General Sherman 
was shortly afterward removed, and doubts were 
cast upon his sanity. He was placed in command 
at Sedalia, Missouri, but resigned the position soon 
afterward, and was by General Halleck placed in 
command of a column in the field. At the battle 
of Shiloh he took sc leading a part that General 
Halleck reported to Washington that the success 
of the day was mainly due to him. He was re- 
warded by promotion to a Major-Generalship. Sub- 
sequentiy placed in command of the fifth division 
of General Grant's army, he had charge of the city 
of Memphis, and administered authority there with 
vigor and discretion. On 24th December last he 
departed at the head of an expedition against Vicks- 
burg, and at latest dates had been repulsed, after 
some very hard fighting. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALVIN P. 
HOVEY. 


Wx publish on page 49 a portrait of GenrraL 
Hovay, whose operations in the Southwest have 
attracted some attention. The portrait is from a 
photograph by Anderson. 

Alvin P. Hovey was born in Mount Vernon, In- 

Giana, on the 5th of May, 1821. After receiving a 
twlerably liberal education, he was licehsed, in 1843, 
to practice law, and entered on the duties of his 
profession at Mount Vernon, Indiana, under very 
favorable auspices, Being a young man of ener- 
gy and close application, he soon rose to rank with 
the most talented and profound lawyers of the 
State, and won some of the most honorable posi- 
tions within the gift of the people. His friends 
were not surprised to fiad him among the first to 
offer his services to the Government when the 
dreadfel alternative of war was forced upon us. 
General Hovey was first called to the command 
of the 24th Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, which 
was one of the best of the many fine Regiments 
Indiana had sent to the’ war. The history of his 
campaign, at the head of his Regiment, through 
Missouri and Western Kentucky, is too well known 
to be repeated here. He led his gallant Twenty- 
fourth on the bloody fields of Shiloh, and shortly 
afterward, for “ gallant and meritorious” conduct, 
was promoted to the command he now holds. The 
history of his administration while in command at 
Memphis, Helena, and other points on the Missis- 
sippi, and of his recent daring exploit in pene- 
trating the heart of the enemy's country, is fresh 
in every mind, 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 

“WHAT a marvelous power over pillows you 
possess. Thank you; how kind youare! I wonder 
if you are as honest.” 

‘* As much so as women generally.” 

“ Ma foi! have I offended? 1 beg pardon. Camp 








life has made me rude. JY wonder what brought 
you to such a place as this. 

‘* Another wonder which I can better sutisfy. 
Selfishness brought me here. 1 came to relieve my 
ow: suffering.” 

“In doing good to others worse off. That isa 
peculiar selfishness ; but have you suffered really ?” 

‘*So much so that I must not speak cf it. Why 
were you speculating upon my honesty ?” 

“ Because I wish to ask a plain question and re- 
ceive a straightforward answer.” 

** En avant,” 

“‘T feel pretty sure of you—more so than of those 
men who potter over me with, ‘“‘ Well, my boy, we 
must turn you out before long.” Turn me out; 
yes inde'd they will. What I wish to ask is, how 
much lunger you think I'll last.” 

He was not much more than a boy, and looking 
into his fine clear eyes I hated for once to tell the 
truth, But day by day I had watched him with 
the motherly tenderness fate had denied my spend- 
ing over children of my own; and each day I had 
seen the silver cord slipping, slipping — slowly, 
barely perceptibly, yet very surely loosening. Aft- 
er he spoke and lay there closely watching for my 
answer, scanning eagerly my face, which was too 
well tutored to express even pity when I chose it 
should not, I was silent for a while. 

** Won't you tell me?” he pleaded. 

“IT want to see you strive more hopefully for 
health.” 

A faint smile curled his lip. 

“ Like all the rest!” he whispered to himself. 

“I think not,” was my reply, while for a moment 
a prayer from my heart went up for the youth and 
mavhood ebbing, bit as one drop from the nation’s 
heart, one drop of the great red artery, carrying 
away in its stealthy flow the pride and glory of our 
homes. 

‘*How much longer, then,” he repeated, ‘‘ do 
you think I'll last?” 

“*God only knows, my dear young friend: not 
many days, unless there is reaction.” 

He closed his eyes and grew a little paler, but I 
did not fear any harm, 1 knew I had done right- 
ly. He was one to bear truth. 

“Thank you,” he said at last, and grasped my 
hand. 

‘But you must care more to live; you must 
not be so passive,” I told him. 

“No; if you knew all you would not think so.” 

“Yor. told me you had no parents; have you 
not sisters, some one whose presence would cheer 
you?” 

*-No,” he replied, but the gathering frown of 
pain or annoyance warned me to change the topic. 
I rearranged the trifles near him, and was about 
leaving him, hoping that sleep would refresh him, 
but he begged me to stay. So I took up a book 
and began softly reading, but that also had not the 
desired effect. 

“There is one person I wish to see before I die,” 
he renewed. ‘I am not sure she would come,” he 
muttered; “‘yet I wish, I long, I must see her. 
Will you write, or will you go—that would be bet- 
te:—go for her? ‘Tell her, Florence Withers, that 
I, Dick Temple, am dying, and she must come, 
bid me good-by, or my ghost—” He buried his 
face in the pillows, and I, with a heart aching for 
his loneliness, promised to do his bidding. 


That is why I am waiting the return of the liv- 
eried man who has ushered me in this sumptuous 
room, and carried my card and note to the lady I 
have never heard of or seen before. 

The house does not differ from the many of 
wealth and fashion I have been in; the same ele- 
gance, and luxury, and repose reign in all. There 
is no more to be guessed from it than from the 
glistening garb a woman weurs at her bridal; no 
more, no less. The taste of the upholsterer and 
the modiste is about all we get at from either. 
Lace and damask, ormolu and bronze—tulle, orange 
blossoms, and a veil. 

I was rather startled by the footman’s return 
and message in the midst of this reverie, but was 
too conscious of the necessary calmness and imper- 
turbability in the presence of such functionaries to 
betray myself. 

** Will you please go up stairs?” 

“‘ Certainly,” and I followed his lead. 

Noiselessly we went through the vast hall, up 
the broad, carved, oaken staircase, to the door 
where I was ushered in alone. 

A young maid-servant met me and whispered 
quickly : 

‘*My mistress has been very ill: for weeks we 
have thought something was wrong here,” tapping 
her forehead with her finger; ‘‘ but as soon as she 
read your note she brightened, and said she must 
see you. The nurse is out, and I don’t know wheth- 
erit’sright. You will please tell the nurse it is not 
my fault if you see her.” 

The room was darkened, the heavy curtains 
down so that the sunshine filtering through them 
had the purple tinge of twilight. 

On a low cushioned lounge, half lost in the pil- 
lows, I espied white drapery, and a soft, sweet voice 
gave me welcome. I approached and told my er- 
rand cautiously, for I reckoned rightly that I was 
not the bearer of glad tidings. 

At the first glance the face seemed to reiterate 
what the maid had whispered. It was an exqui- 
site face, the kind that men rave about; of flower- 
like beauty and mould, tint and texture. The long 
sweeping lashes raised slowly and the eyes gazed 
abstractedly, like a child’s waking out of a dream. 
She looked at me as if striving to recall my per- 
sonality, which I gently explained was one she had 
no cognizance of. Then she looked at my note, 
and the light of full reason swept away the misti- 
nvss of doubt which veiled her face of expression. 

“You are come from Richard, Richard Temp!:. 
Sit down here by me and tell me all about him. 
Is he so ill; was he very badly wounded ?” 

‘* Very badly, very cruelly wounded,” I replied, 
not surprised to see the sudden swaying: of her slen- 
der form, as as’ -trees bend with a sudden gust, and 
a great driving fall of tears. 


“You know, do you not, that he is no relation 
of mine; that, as Mrs, Withers, I ought not even 
call him friend ?’’ 

“No; he did not tell me so.” 
| But he is dying: you can not deny it. It is 
not wrong for me to think of him now, is it? I 
am glad he is dying, for I can love him now ; there 
is no harm in it. My darling, darling! oh, how 
I have been punished! I wonder if God forgives 
such as I—women so false to their better naturés ?” 

“ He forgives all who repent.” 

‘* But I have been forced into repentance after 
cloaking myself in deceit. I knew Richard loved 
me long ago, though he had not said it in plain 
words; every look and action were full of tender- 
ness; but I was spoiled with flattery and adula- 
tion, and piqued that he gave me none; so, in 
wicked coquetry, I allowed others to suppose my 
heart was free. 

‘*Three summers ago we were at Lake G——. 
Papa never fancied Richard, because his family 
was not distingué, and he was very ambitious that 
I should make a grand match ; so, before I hardly 
knew what I was doing, I was betrothed to Mr. 
Withers. At first the novelty and sensation of the 
thing amused me, and for a week or two I was 
quite happy; but one evening Richard came back 
from a trip in the mountains, and I was so glad to 
see him that I quite forgot my fiancé. We strolled 
around the piazzas alone, for Mr. Withers had gone 
sailing, which I could never be induced to do, and 
at last sauntered in where the people were dancing. 
The music drgwned our voices, and we were shel- 
tered by the bay-window; but iz a pause of the 
band Richard told me the old, old story, which it 
was too late now for me to hear. It stunned me 
so completely that I forgot where I was—that his 
arm was around me, and his lips near mine; but 
so differently was I moved, so much more my heart 
responded to his glowing words than to the stately 
offer I had before received, that I dared not tell 
him the truth. For a little while my silence suf- 
ficed him ; my heart was beating so tumultuously 
I could not speak; and he was happy—for a short 
time only; for directly Mr. Withers came for me 
to dance, calling me familiarly ‘ Florence ;’ and I, 
quickly drawing off my glove, showed L.a my 
manacle ; the diamonds flashed truth in his eyes, 
and I whirled away in a redowa with Mr. Withers. 

‘“*T have not seen him since. I knew he enlisted 
as a private; I heard that he was wounded, and 
that shock, and the death of my little child, have 
almost crazed me; but I have told you all this, so 
you can advise me. Shall I go to him, or will it 
be wrong ?” 

Had she been my own child I could not have 
more pitied her, or been less puzzled how to reply. 
There was her beautiful face looking up at me with 
the same pleading that another face lying on a 
lonely cot had worn. 

‘** Whereis your husband? Ask his permission,” 
I evaded. 

“ He is away from home.” 

“Can you not write?” 

She shuddered a little. 
then.” 

It may be I was sinning for a moment in think- 
ing there could be no wrong in her yielding to the 
dictate of ber heart this once—for once letting cus- 
tom and appearances, ay, even duty, stand aside ; 
but any woman with natural,feeling in her bosom 
would have been tempted, as I was, to tell her to go; 
for there she stood watching me with painful in- 
tensity and apprehension, as if the boon she craved 
were in my gift. 

** Just once before he dies,” she whispered. 

“But the cost of that once—your husband's 
anger—” 

She sprang to her feet. ‘Do you think I care 
for the cost, or in what way J may suffer for ‘t, 
while he lies there dying all alone?” 

“You have vowed before God to obey your hus- 
band. Do you candidly believe he would be will- 
ing ?” 

She sank down again, huskily uttering “‘ No.” 

My heart was full of pity, but I had the strength 
to say, 

“Then, my dear Mrs. Withers, it is very plain 
to me that even this wish is one you must not har- 
bor, though to stifle it makes your cross ten times 
heavier.” 

I clasped her hand and drew her head down on 
my bosom, where it lay motionless for some time ; 
nor would [I have had her know the defiant 
thoughts which I was hurling at the world and all 
its mockeries. 

When I rose to go she thanked me with earnest 
gravity, and bade me tell Richard, with great ten- 
derness, that though she had always loved him she 
was striving to be a true wife. Her face had lost 
all its color, and her eyes had almost a dull opaque- 
ness. With assurances that I would do all in my 
power to comfort him I left her—left her in the 
gorgeous purple twilight of her darkened room, 
crowned with youth and beauty and sorrow, for 

this is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 

things.” 

It was very hard for me to go back to that little 
hospital cot with so empty a return for the impa- 
tient longings spent in vain. 

But he bore it manfully, without a tremor in 
voice or lip, weak as he was; and I lavished upon 
him all the gentlegess and care I could command. 

The end was not far off. The shadows were 
growing longer and gathering denser. Life reced- 
ing: eternity drawing nigh. Every day I strove 
to make the narrow path lighter with the Truth, 
and rob death of its gloom. He had a fearless, 
bright spirit, seldom giving way to doubts. Nev- 
er again had he spoken of Florence Withers. 

One snowy afternoon I, finishing a Psalm, the 
Twenty-third, thought him asleep, and knowing 
his extreme weakness, rather fearfully bent down 
to listen to his breathing: it was soft as an infant's. 
I saw his lips move and heard one word; it was 
only “‘ Floy”—perhaps, thought I, he is praying, 
and I moved silently away. 


“It may be too late 





It mus have been so, and his prayer was an- 





swered, for when I came back I found a kneeling 
figure at his side and his head pillowed in Flor- 
ence’s embrace. 

Standing alone and gazing out the window was 
a gentleman whom I knew must be Mr. Withers; 
and so individually grateful was I for this his un- 
selfish deed, that I regarded him as holding that 
rarest of all titles, “‘ Nature’s nobleman.” 

They were just in time. Death came with the 
twilight. 

I never have known what prompted Mr. Withers 
to this kindness; but well assured am I that in do- 
ing it he took the surest method toward gaining 
the affection which, through no fault of his, had 
been lavished on another. 





CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


TueRe is much yet unexplained and mysterious 
about the phenomena of sleep, and to those who 
wish to speculate on the subject, the following 
facts relating to dreaming and somnambulism may 
be in -eresting. 

Whispering in the ears of a person asleep will 
sometimes produce curious effects. An officer in 
the expedition to Louisburgh, in 1758, was often 
practiced upon by his companions. After the 
army had landed, he was one day found asleep in 
histent. The cannonading plainly disturbed him, 
and he was made to believe that he was engaged. 
He expressed great fear, and was evidently dis- 
posed to run away. He was then remonstrated 
with; but at the same time the groans of the 
wounded and dying were simulated, and on his 
frequent inquiries after those who were down, the 
names of particular friends were mentioned. At 
length he was told that the man next to himself 
had fallen, when he instantly darted from his bed 
and out of the tent, and was awakened by falling 
over the tent-ropes. 

A gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a 
soldier, joined his regiment, and deserted. He 
was captrred, taken back, tried, sentenced to be 
shot, and Jed out for execution. Preparations 
were made, and a gun was fired. He then awoke, 
and found that a noise in an adjacent room had 
both caused his dream and aroused him from it. 

Dr. James Gregory dreamed of ascending the 
crater of Mount Etna, and of feeling the warmth 
of the ground under him, when he had gone to 
sleep with a vessel of hot water at his feet. He 
had ascended Mount Vesuvius, where he felt this 
sensation of warmth while mounting up the side 
of the crater. He also dreamed of wintering at 
Hudson's Bay, and of suffering acutely from the 
cold. On awaking he found that a portion of his 
bed-clothes were off. A few days before he had 
been perusing an account of the condition during 
winter of the country of which he had dreamed. 

A gentleman and his wife during a period of 
great excitement both dreamed at the same time 
of the expected French invasion. In the morning 
it was found that a pair of tongs had fallen in the 
room above, and the noise made by this accident 
was believed to have caused these concurrent 
dreams. Dr. Reid states, that when the dressing 
of a blister on his head had become ruffled so as to 
cause considerable discomfort, he dreamed that he 
fell into the hands of savages, who scelped him. 
A patient in the Edinburgh Infirmary talked a 
great deal when asleep, making frequent and very 
distinct references to patients who had been in the 
ward two years ago, at which period she herself 
had been there. Her allusions had no reference to 
those cases which were then in the ward. A gen- 
tleman who had been chased by a bull forty-five 
years before the period to which our statement re- 
fers, had almost invariably dreamed of his perilous 
adventure ever since it occurred, whenever he had 
eaten much supper, or any thing indigestible. 

A gentleman connected with a bank in Glasgow 
was paying money at the teller’s table, when a 
payment of six pounds was de Jed. The per- 
son who made this demand was impatient, and 
somewhat noisy, and, although his turn had not 
arrived, a gentleman requested that he might be 
paid and got rid of. Eight or nine months after, a 
deficiency of six pounds was discovered in the ac- 
counts of the bank. Several days and nights were 
vainly consumed in efforts to discover this error, 
and the gentleman who had made the payment just 
mentioned went home greatly fatigued. He tnen 
dreamed of the whole transaction with the impa- 
tient client, whose conduct had annoyed him at the 
moment, and awoke with the belief that this dream 
would bring about an extrication from the diffi- 
culty in the bank accounts. On examination, he 
found that this sum of six peunds had not been en- 
tered in the book of interests, and thus the defi- 
ciency was accounted for. Dr. Abercrombie, to 
whom we are indebted for this and many other of 
our facts, considers this case “‘ exceedingly remark- 
able.” 

A gentleman of landed property in the vale of 
Gala was prosecuted for considerable arrears of 
teind, or tithe, which he was said to owe to a noble 
family. He believed that these tithes had been 
purchased; but, after examining his father’s pa- 
pers, the public records, and those persons who had 
transacted law business with his father, he was un- 
able to obtain evidence of such a purchase. He 
therefore resolved to ride to Edinburgh, and com- 
promise the affair as well as he could. Going to 
bed with the intention of putting this plan in exe- 
cution on the morrow, he dreamed that his father, 
who had been dead many years, appeared to him. 
He inquired the cause of his son’s trouble; and 
when the gentleman had replied, and had added 
that the payment was the more unpleasant, because 
he had a strong consciousness that it was not owing, 
although he could not prove that to be the case, 
‘You are right, my son,” answered the father ; ‘‘I 
did acquire right to these teinds for which you are 
now prosecuted. The papers relating to the trans- 
action are in the hands of Mr. ——., a writer (or at- 
torney), who is now retired from professional busi- 
ness, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 
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sion for a particular reason, but who never, on any 
other occasion, transacted business on my account. 

Tt is verw nossible that Mr. —— may have forgot- 
ten a matter which is acwy of a very old date; but 
you may call it to bis recollection by this tokex., 
that ‘when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of 
gold, and that we were forced to drink out the 
balance at a tavern.” The gentleman rode to In- 
veresk, and inquired of Mr. ——, a very old man, 

if be had transacted a certain business for his fa- 
ther. The old gentleman could not remember ; 
but when the Portugal piece of money was men- 
tioned, the whole came to his mind, and he at once 
sought for the papers, and found them. 

Some years ago an investigation was made in 
the north of Scotland respecting an atrocious mur- 
der. Aman came voluntarily forward, and stated 
that he had dreamed of a house near to which a 
voice had seemed to tell him that the pack of the 
murdered peddler was buried. The spot mentioned 
was examined, and the pack was found near to it, 
but not precisely at the place. The individual 
accused was convicted; be confessed, and in the 
strongest manner exculpated the dreamer from 
any knowledge of or sliare in the murder. It ap- 
peared, however, that immediately after the ‘mur- 
der the two men had been together in a state cf 
almost continual drunkenness, and some state- 
ments had probably then slipped from the mur- 
derer, which his companion might not remember 
when he was sober, but which the dream now re- 
called. 

A lady dreamed that an aged female relative 
had been murdered by a black servant, and the 
dream occurred more than once. She was then so 
impressed by it that she went to the house of the 
lady to whom it related, and prevailed upon a gen- 
tleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
following night. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stairs, 
left his place of concealment, and met the servant 
carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned 
as to where he was going, he replied, in a confused 
and hurried manner, that he was going to mend his 
mistress’s fire—which, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently im- 
possible; and, on further investigation, a strong 
knife was found concealed beneath the coals. An- 
other lady dreamed that a boy, her nephew, had 
been drowned, along with some young companions 
with whom be had engaged to go on a sailing ex- 
cursion, in the Frith of Forth. She sent for him 
in the morning, and with much difficulty prevailed 
upon him to give up his engagement; his com- 
panions went and were all drowned. Dr. Aber- 
crombie declares these anecdotes to be “ entirely 
authentic.” 

A clergyman went to Edinburgh from a place at 
a short distance, and was sleeping there, when he 
dreamed of seeing one of his children in the midst 
ofa fire. He awoke, and instantly returned home, 
and when he came within sight of his house he 
found it on fire. He arrived in time to rescue one 
of his children who had been left in a dangerous 
situation. 

A gentleman in Cornwall dreamed that he was 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. A small 
man entered, wearing a blue coat and a white 
waistcoat; and immediately after another man, 
wearing a brown coat with yellow basket metal 
buttons, drew a pistol from under his coat and 
fired it at the first man, who instantly fell. Blood 
issued from a wound a short distance beneath the 
left breast. The murderer was seized, and the 
dreamer saw his countenance. He awoke and 
told the dream to his wife, who made nothing of 
it; but in the same night the dream was repeated 
three times, with precisely similar circumstances. 
He felt greatly disposed to warn Mr. Percival, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer; but some 
friends whom he consulted told him that he would 
be treated as a fanatic. Shortly after this gentle- 
man heard of Mr. Percival’s death, he was in Lon- 
don, where he saw a picture of the murder in the 
print-shops, in which he recognized the counte- 
nance and dress of the individuals seen by him in 
his dream—the blood on Mr. Percival’s waistcoat, 
and the yellow basket-buttons on Bellingham’s 
coat, corresponding precisely with what he had 
seen. Dr. Abercrombie -received the particulars 
of this case from the gentleman himself. 

Dr. George Moore is our authority for the fol- 
lowing remarkable aneedote: An individual whom 
he knew well dreamed that he was in a church- 
yard reading the epitaphs, when a new grave at- 
tracted his notice. A remarkable stone at its head 
contained the name and the date of death of a friend 
whose company he had that evening enjoyed. This 
dream strongly impressed his memory ; but think- 
ing it superstitious to regard such a matter, he 
thought little or nothing of it till seven months 
afterward, when the death of his friend occurred 
at the precise time of which he had dreamed. A 
young lady of Ross-shire dreamed that she saw her 
lover slain at Corunna on a particular day, and the 
dream proved a true one. 

Dr. Macnish dreamed of the death of a relative 
who was three hundred miles distant, and three 
days after he learned that his dream was correct, 
although there had not been the least expectation 
of his death. 

A gentleman whom Dr. Darwin mentions was so 
deaf that for thirty years it had been necessary to 
converse with him by writing or by signs. He 
told Dr. Darwin that he never dreamed of hearing 
persons speak, or of conversing with them but by 
the fingers or by writing. Two persons who were 
blind also assured him that they never saw visible 
objects in their sleep since they had lost their sight. 
But Dr. Blacklock, who became blind when a few 
months old, had a consciousness in his dreams of 
the possession of a sense which he had not when 
awake. He fancied that he was joined to objects 
by a species of distant contact, which was effected 
by means of strings or threads. 

After forty years of total blindness, Huber 
dreamed of the sights of his childhood. Dr. Greg- 
ory says that he has employed thoughts in his lec- 
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tures and writings which occurred to him in his 
dreams. He even used the expressions in which 
they were conveyed. Condorcet said that he more 
than once made calculations in bis sleep; and va- 
rious instances of literary composition during sleep 
are on recors 

A distinguished lawyer was consulted upon an 
important and difficult case, which he studied for 
several days with anxious care. His wife then 
saw him rise in the night and go to a desk in the 
bedroom. He sat down and wrote a long paper, 
which he carefully placed in the desk. He then 
returned to bed, and in the morning told his wife 
that he had dreamed of delivering a clear and lw 
minous opinion about a case which had greatly 
perplexed him, and that he wished he could re- 
member the train of thought of his dream. She 
directed him to the desk, and there he found the 
opinion clearly copied out, which proved to be cor- 
rect. 

Moffat, the missionary, after wandering for some 
days in an African desert, without food or drink, 
says: ‘The tongue cleaving to the roof of the 
mouth, from thirst, made conversation extremely 
difficult. At last we reached the long-wished-for 
waterfall; but it was too late to ascend the hill. 
We laid our heads on our saddles. The last sound 
we heard was the distant roar of the lion; but we 
were too much exhausted to feel any thing like 
Sleep came to our relief, and it seemed made 
up of scenes the most lovely. . I felt as if engaged 
in roving among ambrosial bowers, hearing sounds 
‘of music, as if from angels’ harps. I seemed to 
pass from stream to stream, in which I bathed, 
and slaked my thirst at many a crystal fount flow- 
ing from golden mountains enriched with living 
green. These pleasures continued till morning, 
when we awoke speechless with thirst, our eyes 
inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a 
coal.” 

Somnambulism and dreaming appear to be close- 
ly allied. Possibly the truth may be that, when 
dreaming, we are not perfectly asleep, and that the 
somnambulist is still more awake, without being 
fully in possession of the physical and mental pow- 
ers which he has when completely awakened. He 
is half awake. But more probably the phenomena 
depend on some special condition of the nervous 
system not yet ascertained. 

Horstius mentions a young nobleman who rose 
in his sleep, wrapped himself in a cloak, and 
passed through a window, in the citadel of Bres- 
lau, to the roof. Here he tore the nest of a mag- 
pie in pieces, and, wrapping the young birds in his 
cloak, returned to his room and went to bed. In 
the morning he stated that he had dreamed of do- 
ing these things, and could not be persuaded that 
his dream was a reality until the birds in his cloak 
were shown tohim. Dr. Pritchard tells of a man 
who rose, dressed himself, saddled his horse, and 
rode to the place where a market was held, all in 
his sleep. Martinet states that a saddler was ac- 
customed Lo rise and pursue his calling when asleep ; 
and Professor Upham tells of an American farmer 
who rose in his sleep, went to his barn, and there 
threshed five bushels of rye in the dark, and yet he 
separated the grain and straw with the greatest ac- 
curacy. Many cases are recorded where somnam- 
bulists have studied or com 

Dr. Abercrombie received the following case from 
an eminent medical man, whose pupil the somnam- 
bulist was. This pupil was a botanist, and had 
lately received the first botanical prize from a pub. 
lic institution. One night, after a long botanital 
excursion, his master heard a heavy, measured 
footstep on the stairs; and, on going into the pas- 
sage, he found his pupil in his hat and shirt, with 
his tin case slung across his shoulders, and a large 
stick in his hand. ‘“‘ His eyes,” says his master, 
‘were more open than natural; but I observed he 
never directed them to me, or to the candle which 
I held. While ! was contemplating the best meth- 
od of getting him to bed again, he commenced the 
following dialogue : ‘ Are you going to Greenwich, 
Sir?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘Going by water, Sir?’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir.’ ‘May I go with you, Sir?’ ‘Yes, Sir; but 
I am going directly ; therefore please to follow me.’ 
Upon this I walked up to his room, and he follow- 
ed me, without the least error in stepping up the 
stairs. At the side of his bed I begged he would 
get into the boat, as I must be off immediately. I 
then removed the tin case from his shoulders, his 
hat dropped off, and he got into bed, observing he 
knew my face very well—he had often seen me at 
the river's side.” A long conversation then passed 
between the pupil and the imaginary boatman, 
which continued for three-quarters of an hour, and 
in which be never made an irrelevant reply. But 
when asked, in this conversation, who had gained 
the first botanical prize, he named another gentle- 
man, but did not mention himself. ‘“ Indeed!” 
was the reply; ‘‘did he gain the highest prize?” 
but he said nothing. And when asked, ‘‘ Do you 
know Mr. ——?” after much hesitation he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ If I must confess it, my name is ——."" With 
these two exceptions, he never hesitated in the con- 
versation. He now lay down in bed, saying that 
he felt tired, and that he would wait until the pro- 
fessor came. But he soon sat up, and conversed 
with another gentleman with correctness, and with- 
out hesitancy, even in uttering long sentences. Aft- 
er talking for about an hour, he said, “‘It is very 
cold on this grass; but, I am so tired, I must lie 
down.” Shortly afterward he did lie down, and 
was quiet through the night. In the morning he 
was quite unconscious of what had passed, and 
could not remember that he had even dreamed of 
any thing. 








FRIENDS OF 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, W 


ton Head, Newbern, and all ll places oceupiod 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


~ Hints to Company Officers — 


ON THEIR MILITARY DUTIES. 
By a C, C, Axprews, U.S.A. 
vol. 18mo, red cloth, 50c. 
D. VAN NOSTRAXD, Publisher, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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TRONG'S 
SOLDIERS’ VALENTINE PACKAGE, NO. 1, 
OUNTAINS 
1 very fancy Valentine, new style, ............0s00000 15 
1 elegant embossed Buvelope .. .........sccecceceeeee 2 
1 handsome Valentine, new style ..........600eseenes 19 
1 nicely embossed Envelope........ seccvesccoss @ 
8 Military Comic Valenti ines, new style. . Lotieentis anna v 
1 Poetry Valentine Writer ..........scccceessesccess 6 
2 fancy Valentine Cards... .... 2... .-cscssevesseees 5 
PRICE FIFT Y ‘ ‘ENTS. 
SOLDIERS’ VALENTINE PACKAGE, NO. 2, 
CONTALNS 
l elegant Vasentine, DOW style. . . 2.66 sc cwcecsceeenene 30 
Cn) eer re 2 
1 very rich Valentine, new style eee ressoesseeteessees 20 
1 fancy embossed Envelope... .......c00.sceeeeeceese a 


1 beautiful Valentine new style 
1 embossed Envelope .. 
8 nicely colored Military ‘Comic V alentines, ‘new ‘desigus 18 


1 Valentine Writer ...4.....ccccccseccseccssessoesss 6 

2 splendid Valentine Cards. ... .........-sesceneeeens 10 
PRICE ONE DOL LAR. 

The above packages are enclosed in a hand illumi- 





nated envelope, printed in colors, and will be sent by mail, 
free of charge, on receipt of the price. Sutlers and the 
trade furnished at a liberal discount. Send your order 
early, T. W. STRONG, Importer cod Publisher, 


Nassau S.ceet, New York. 
62” Send for a circular. 


" Meade’s Pocket Box of Games—(otaining 
Chesemen and Board, Checkers, Dominoes, Dice and Box- 
es, Cribbage, Backgammon, &c., &c., all in a neat box for 
pony or knapsack. Price $1 50. Sent free by mail 
or $2 00. 

“WAR LIFE.” Stories of theCampand Field. Neatly 
bound. Sent free by mail for 50 cemts. 

CALLENDER & PERCE, 
P wbiishers and Patent | Agents, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dre gC ATARRE Remevr 
penetrates to the very seat terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch. Price $1 00, Send . 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


~ Rheumatism—Who has it? 


It bas been confessedly acknowledged by thousands who 
have used them, that the Galvano Electro Metallic Ia- 
soles are the only preventive and cure. Sold by all drug- 
= and shoe dealers generally. Price $1; sent by mail 
or $125. Secured by English and American Patents. 

Send for acircular, METTAM & C©O., 429 Broadway. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 
AND ARMS. Selpho's Patent. 616 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Circular, 


L080 2 LANCET for JANU ARY i is now 
issued.—Articles of the first eminence, including 
two on the Health and Surgery of the American Armies. 
Publishing Office, H. DEXTER No. 113 Nassau Street. 
JAS. HERALD, hts amemell 

















Cristadoro’ s Hair Dye. 
Tus Best tv Tur WosLp. 
Cristadoro’s Hair Preservative. 
Unequaled as a dressing. Both for sale everywhere, 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 
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AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
Jaly llth, 1862, 


a’s Maizena 
Was the “preparation for food from Indian Corn” 
that Fo a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commissioners, the competition of all prominent 
manufacturers of “Corn Starch” and ‘Prepared Cora 
Flour" of this and other countries notwithstanding. 


na 
The food and laxury of the age, without a si fault. 
One trial will convince the most sceptical. Makes Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blane Mange, &c., without isin- 
glass, with few or no , at & Cost astonishing the most 
economical A Wight sidition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. 
sweet sauces, 


It is aleo excellent for 
vies for fish and nna 
it- 


clate, tea, dee. pt ae 
delicious article of food for children end invalids 
of allages. For eale by Grocers and Druggicte everywhere. 
Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long 
Island. 


Wholesale 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 


| bagels sh poy SHOULD PROCURE A 
Copy of “ HOW TO GET A PATENT.” Send « 3 
cent stamp to FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


MILITARY GOODS. 


Swords for Presentatior? Sashes, Belts, 
and Epaulettes, Guns, Pistols, 
and Revolvers. 

Every article in the Military Line Wholesale and Retail 


W. J. ida & Bro., 


one Broadway, New \ ork. 


ubber cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
piintiagds um, é&c., and render them soft, smooth, and snowy 
white ; are impervious to water either hot or cold, and are 
an excellent protection in all kinds of house-work. For 
sale by the trade generally, Sent by mail on receipt of 
nrice and 4 stamps to pay postage. 
Ladies’ sizes ST ¢. a pair; Gents sizes, $1 00. 
GOODYEAR'S L. BR. are E MFG CO., 
205 Broadway, N. Y. 

Every description of Rubber Goods, Wholesale and Retail. 











To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement ef Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful “climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable with « yoars. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ku- 
ral sent free, From Report of Solon Robip-wm, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 


* Jt ie one of the mest extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable conition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE 


For VIOLIN, FLUTE, AND wee ACCORDEON, 
PIANO, poner oe ong Sak ab FIFE, FLAGEOLET, and CLAR- 
IONET, ain meee ; ~- pal hs 
tain a know o mt a teacher; with a 
choice collection of shake" rock, 50 cents. Teachers, 
pupils, and dealers desirous of obtaining a low-priced In- 

etruction Book, one that is useful and attractive, will find 
these books fully suited to their wants. The instructions 
are adapted to all of scholars, The exercises are 
sprightly and enlivening, and the selection of music com- 

prises the most popular welodies of the day. Mailed, post- 
paid, by DITSON & OO., Boston. 








Splendid Holiday Presents. 


THE GREATEST orm I UNITY EVER SrreneD 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT LOW 
PRICES 


Wartomss, Cuanvs, Sets oF Jewmny, Goin Pave, Brace 
Lers, Lockets, Kiwea, Gawrs’ Prva, Sixeve Dur 
TONS, STUDE, ETO., BTO., ETC, 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard tw val 
tie, and not fo be paid for till you know what you are to 
get. Send & cents for a Certificate, which will inform you 
what you can have for $1, and at the same time get our 
Cireulat containing full list and particulars, also terme to 
Agents, which we want in every Regiment and Town ia 
the country 

J. H. WINSLOW & OU., 208 Broadway, New York. 
Army Musical Boxes! 

A BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNAMENT! 

A Cheerful Companion for the Soldier! 

Richly ornamented, and performing gill the popular Ais 


of the day. Can got get out of order. 
Size No. 1, per half dozen, assorted......... $30. 
Bize No, 2, per half dozen, assorted.,....... @& 
Size No. 3, per half dozen, assorted......... oe. 


Samples, comprising 2 of each kind, assorted 42. 


To Sutlers and other Dealers: 

When « dozen or more are ordered, a discount of 10 
per cent. will be made, NOT SOLD IN QUANTITIES 
OF LESS THAN SIX. Will be sent by Express, with vill 
for collection. Persous ordering in thie raanuer, must re- 
mit ope quarter of the bill as © guarautee that the goods 
will be paid for, or deposit the whole amount with the Ex 
press Agent, sending « certificate of the same. These 
rules will not be deviated from under any circumstances. 
Order explicitly. 

SAMUFL F. SCHAFFER & ©00., 
Corner Maiden Lane aud Broadway, New York. 


ENSIONS, BOUNTY, PAY, PRIZE-MON 
EY, and all Army and Navy Claims, procured by 

SOMES & BROWN, No. 2 Park Pers New York. 

Send for our Hand-Book of [Information 


Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use uf Merchauts, Draggists, and all who wish 
to do their own Printing. Circular seut free. Specimen 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., on receipt of two 8 ct. stamps 

ADAMS PRESS ©O., U1 Park Row, N. Y. 





Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth 


est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1 
sent by mail, poet free, to any eddress, on receipt of an or- 
om, R.G GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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- THE BEST SELLING HISTORY 
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OF 
AG $ should send at one for fail pa ioulars, private 
terms, apd a wel! paying businers, to 

E. G. STORER, Auburn, N. Y. 


— 





To the Nervous. 
Dr. Adam Laurie's Life Pills, 


The great Nervous Remedy, are for sale at the Sole 
Agency, Ne. 4 Union Square, New York. 
Price Ove Dollar per box, with full directions 
All letters with enclosures must be oddrensed as above. 


Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds r« © 
all whe join the “ RUKAL KE YETONE CLUB" Be 
in $1 clear saving on all Subscriptions to Newspapers and 
Periodicals, For full particulars send stamp w 

P. SI TTON, Kaosom, Penn. 





~ A Mt NTH! I went to aire ‘hee nte ‘a every 


county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sel! ny 
Bew cheap Family Sewing Machines. Address, 
8. MADISON, Alt ‘rod, Malne. 
$60' A MONTH! We want Agents at $00 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell cur Everlasting Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other new articles, 15 cireu- 
lars free. Ati, SHAW & ) CLARE, Biddefurd, well 


WEDDING CARDS 


Cards sold onl a J. EV 
These Celeprotes — yf oo ote 5. 
— Carter Spent a 





: ¥. 
ty sha, 


-sMARPER & BROTHERS 
FPeasciin Squane, New Youg, 
Have Just Published ; 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Ricmanps. 
12mo, printed on Tinted Paper, Cloth, $1 00; Cloth, 
Gilt bdees, $1 25. 

5 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. By her Son, 

the Rev. Gro. W. Brrauxe, D.D. With an Appendix, 


containing Extracts from the Writings of Mra, Bethune. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00 


BUTTERFIELD’S OUTPOST Camp aad Out- 
post Duty for Infentry. With Standing Orders, Ex- 
tracts from the Revised Regulations for the Army, Rules 
for Health, Maxime for Soidiers, and Duties of Officers 
By Dawe. Burrexrre.e, Brig.-Gen. Vola, 
1Smo, Flexible Cloth, 63 cents. 


DUTY 


UL. BA. 


62” Sent by Mail, postage free, on 


HARPER'S. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


a of price. 


TE ER :M 8. 
One Copy for one Yea ; od'e sQO 
Two Copies for One Year 500 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tew Sun 


6CRInERs, at $2 50 each, or 11 Cx opies for $°5 

Hagren’s Magazine and Hasrec's Weexcy, t 
one year, $5 00. 

HARPER & BROTUERS, Pus iscens. 


 HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
+ Single Copies Six Cents. 


—<——-__— 
TERMS. 

One Copy for One Year . oe « « 88% 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 500 
And an Extra Copy will be alin wed for every C f 

Tew Scvecutmens, at $2 50 each, of 11 Copies for ‘$7 
Se” The Publishers employ no Taavrutmse Aoenra. 





Parties who desire to subscrive to Harper « Magarine or 
Harper's Weekly ad better remit direct t) the Publish 
ers, or pay their subscription to some Postm wter or Gen 


eral Agent with whom they are scquainted, 
responsibility they are aeeured. 
HARPE), & BRUTHERS, Puersemens, 
PRarkiin Squaus, New Yoru 


wid of whose 








ADVERTI 


EMENTS. 


Soldiers 


Agents. 


rod un make ene * r day 
we \ EW and WOND REUL UNION 
PR ‘ ATIONERY PACKAGES, NOVEL AND 
i> " 1 aty ntais y 
a ‘ Materi 
4 t vt ‘ 
‘ ’ 





Ae t r $1, for ONLY 25e. - y 


are thine Ge o 6 a6 ur friend tn t 
: Profits immense, ~ 
q ¥ 1 t as Agents, and mal 
uy A SPLI Ip 4s TC warranted as a 
¢ wey f 1 Agenta Pack 
ag ‘ ta - Fine Jewelrt 
Va at send for NEW Circulars for 
‘ ICKARD t t, New ¥ 
lest |} i ] W 


The American Parlor 
Or Floor Skate, 
Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 





h Skat abeled with the trade mar 
‘ , «) pair of Ladi ond Gente’ Ice Skates, c 
pr the new ' improved patterm, mace 
fr eided i rdened ; Skate Straps and 
Lea ( ja of every iption; Fog improved 
Ley kate Buck ~ Agent for Williams, Morse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skat 
FRED DERICK STEVENS, 
215 ARI rReET, New Yor«x 
68 | Y STREET, Bostos 


, Nervous | Diseascs and Physical Debili- 


t2 sel 


LLIN HOU GHTOX N “> 
South Ninth Pye Aiedelphia. F a, 


tion of the “ Brute Butler” 





ae SF 


: 


ee 


mi 


Lay in your Stock, 
BUT FIRST 
Read our Circular. 
nt free. Ad 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, 


Se lreas 


N. ¥. 
LANDS. ) all wanting Farms 


ch sof Mild climes 
n previous 


Thriving Settle- 
e advertisement of 





\ inelan te page. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS! ! — We have rednced 


the wholesale price of our Great Statriongezy Portro.io 
ACKAGE. We aleo give better Watches to our Agents 
than any other firm. Send etamp for new circular. 


WEIR & C 534 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
afederate (Rebel) Money. 
SIMILE br BEL TREASURY NOTES, 
i the genuine that where one will pass 
go equally well. $500 in Confeder- 
f all denominations, sent free by mail on receipt 
$5, by W. E. HILTON, 11 Spruce Street, New York. 
HEIMSTREET’S 
— . 
Inimitable Hair Restorative. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 
But restores gray hair to ite original color, by supplying 
the capillary tubes with natural sustenance, impaired by 
age or disease. All instantaneous dyes are composed of 
lunar caustic, destroying the vitality and beauty of the 
hair, and aff. rd of themselves no dressing. Heimetree+ 
Inimitable Coloring not hair to ite natural 
color by an easy process, but gives the hair a 
Luxuriant Beauty, 


promotes its growth, prevents its falling off, eradicates 
dandruff, and imparts health and pleasantness to the head. 


So exac lik 
the other will 


niv restore 


It has stood the test of time, being the original Hair Col- 
ring, and is constantly increasing in fas Used by both 
genth.nen and ladies, It ie sold by all respectable deal- 


oh or can be procured by them of the commer ent, 
Barnes, 29 cial agen 
Broadway, N.Y. Twosizes, 50 ¢. and $1, 














| 
| 
| 





by the Ladies of the North. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON ¢ 
959 WORK, Wrought. Cart, and Wire 256 59 


IRON RAILINGS, 
GUARDS, 
tion 
cent 


VERANDAHS, BAL‘ ON IES, 

and [RON FURNITURE of ever 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed on recs ipt of four 3 

stamps HUTCHINSON & WICKERSH AM. 

259 Canal Seat, near Broadway, New York 


$16 WATCHES. $16 


Lavies’ Watonrs. — Heavy Gold Plate Hunting Case 
Lever Watches for $16, equal to solid 18 k. Gold in finish 
and general appearance. Send for a Circular 

J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


vy descrip- 


vn GOLD PEN ck 


Retailed at wholesale prices. anted. Send 
for a circular, giving list of prices te hee ‘ 
Pena rep inted on the receipt of 36 cents in P. ©). Stamps 

E. &. JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. : 


A REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, one that 
a child can use, rent by mail on receipt of 38 
8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 


- Valentine Packages | 


And Valentines for soidiers. New, and viry attractive, 
PRIZE PACKAGES Many varieties adapted for the 
Army. Send for NEW ¢ - cular 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., No. 36 Beekma 


TO 0 CONSUMPTIVES. You wi” 





-. New Yor} 


for a sure cure for Conghs, Colds, ( jeu, and all 
lung complaints, by sending to D Adee, o>. Pear! &.. N 
Y. Heeends it free. Write for it.—It has cured thousands. 

AG every where dor cur Splen- 
did New Mammoth Kureka Prize Package. 200 ver cent. 


profit. Superb Watch free to all Agents. S18 per day 
made. Send for New Circular. W. FH. CATELY & 
©O., 4 Ann Street, New York 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
MAGNIFYING 599 TIMES, FOR S oe COIN PRE- 
FERRED. Five of difera Mailed free 

Addrose F, ©. BOW "EN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


t powers, 














frighten Fine Old English Gentlemen 


JHYSIOGNOMY, or Signs of Character, 
PHYSICLOGY, and the Bodily Functions; PHIRI 
NOLOGY, or tne Brain and Nervous System ; PSYCHOUT 


OGY, the Science of the ETHNOLOGY, or the 
Natural History of Man, with Instructions, in the Choice 
f Pursuits, Personal Improvement, etc., are some of the 
topics eluc idated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868. - No. 1 now ready 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 


Soul ; 


Only $1 a year. 
roadway, N. 








BROWNE'S 
WEATHER STRIPS totally exclude Cold, Wind, 
and Dust from around Doors, Windows, and Skylichte of 
every description, and stops the rattling without interfer 


IMPROVED PATENT METALLIC 


Rain, 


ing with the free use of the same; are warranted good, 
Winter and Summer, for 5 years. and are endorsed by 
thousands of the leading men of New York and vicinity. 
For Circular, address the 
PATENT METALLIC WEATHER STRIP CO., 
212 Broadway, cor. of Fulten St., N. Y. 
Agents wanted in every city. 


$5 0” per week net profits_NEW ARTICLE. Eve 
) body must have it. Retails for $100. Exclu 
tive rights for sale low. For terms, &c., address BA! 
LOU & SON. Haverhill, Maz S2@ P. 8. Samples for 
Agents sent by mail for 30 cents, Postage Currency. Ad 


dress as above 


Buy your Skate Straps with 
‘Fogs’s Lever Buckle, 


Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
. nn KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





Made to 4 at $21, $24 and $30 
PER DOZE 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars <ent 
free everywhere. 

Preson Frannet Agwy Surers, $24, $27, $30 and $3 
per dozen. 

8S. W. H. WARD, from Londca, No. 387 Broadway 


THE SOLDIER'S GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
- Empractna RULES FOR PRESERVING THE HeauTa oF 
THE SOLITER, AND HINTS OW Camp Lire, TO wHict An 
ADDED INeTRUCTIONS FoR GreTTING FuRLOvVeHS aNp D 
CHARGES, COMPILED FROM THE REVISED ** Agwy Rrevia 
Tions,”"’ Hari’s JournaL or HEALTH, AND OTHER Emi- 
NENT SOURCES. 
Price 10 Cents 
Sent Free of Postage. 

t@™ Every Officer and Private in the Army needs this 
little work; it is an invaluable companion. Tar Rcurs 
ror Paeservi~e Heautu and Insraverions FoR onTar 
ine Fur_ovens anp Discuarogs are worth one hundred 
fold it 

Acrents WANTED. 


Prxee Eprriox 25 Cents. 


Address the Publisher, 
G. G. EVANS, 
Philadelpbia, Pa 
N.B. Those having friends in the Army should send 
this little book to them, as lives and health are saved 


by it 


BEAUTIFUL Engraved Goip Pieter Warten, 
English Movement, perfect time- keeper. Sent to any ad- 
dress for re Fine Watches and Jewelry at low prices 
CHAS. P. NORTON & COs, 40 Ann &t., or P.O. Box 5097. 


; FAnteR & BROTHERS, 


Hlave just published : 





MODERN WAR: its Theory and Practice. 
@ from celebrated Campaigus and Battles 
and Diagrams. By Ex 


Tustarted 
With Maps 
memic Saazap, Captain U.5.A. 


¢ 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 














